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BY PATRICK J. HEALY, D.D. 


HERE is probably no field of theological study 
which has been so little cultivated, and cer- 
tainly none which is likely to yield such abun- 
dant fruit in the near future, as that of histori- 
cal apologetics. The reason for this neglect in 

the past is not far.to seek. -Apart from the fact that systema. 
tic theology is the expression of Christian faith under the stress 
of heresy, rather than an independent organic growth, the at- 
tention of Christian thinkers and writers has hitherto been so 
much directed to purely speculative matters, or so much oc- 
cupied with polemics, that there was no opportunity for the 
elaboration of a system of defence by which the right of Chris- 
tianity to be regarded as a divinely revealed religion could be 
clearly established by its history. The need for such a system 
of defence has long been apparent, and is every day becoming 
more urgent. Déllinger’s famous Heidenthum und Judenthum 
was an attempt to satisfy this need, and multitudes of works 
of the same character have since dealt with the subject, but 
very largely along the lines laid down by Déllinger. In more re- 
cent years, however, the strictest methods of the evolutionist have 
taken possession of the science of history, and Christianity, like 
all complex organisms, is now being scrutinized and dissected 
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with the purpose of finding out how much it has been moulded 
and modified and colored by its environment, how much of its 
present form and constituents it owes to the surroundings 
through which it has passed. 

The solution of the problems presented by this line of re- 
search involves labor which will require the imagination of the 
poet, the skill of the scientist, and the clear vision of the seer. 
The world of two thousand years ago, that miliew into which 
Christianity was first projected, must be reconstructed in all its 
main outlines and its principal details. A picture must be 
presented of Graeco-Roman society which will show at once 
the achievements and failures of that society, its hopes, ten- 
dencies, and promises. This picture, neither darkened by 
theological prejudice, nor lightened by a false zxstheticism, will 
enable us to realize what Christ’s mission and message meant 
for humanity. Such a picture, embracing the political, social, 
intellectual, moral, and civil relations in the world of the an- 
cients, has never yet been painted; the details of it, however, 
are gradually assuming shape. It is now possible to enter into 
the social and family life of the early Roman Empire, and to 
judge of that hybrid civilization produced by centuries of Ro- 
man conquest, and centuries of Greek culture; but until al] the 
elements that composed the pagan civilization are blended and 
grouped into one whole, it will not be possible to judge what 
Christianity has actually accomplished. The majestic music to 
which Gibbon’s Rome marched to its Decline and Fall im- 
presses without fully satisfying. The English historian made 
the pages of Tillemont live, but his prejudices blinded him to 
that phase of the subject where he might have seen another 
and a fresher life rising on the wreck of the old. 

A more appropriate period for a study of the conditions 
antecedent to the revolution wrought by Christianity in human ° 
affairs could not be chosen than that selected by Professor Dill 
in his work Roman Society from Nero'to Marcus Aurelius,* “a 
period which opened with the self-destruction of lawless and 
intoxicated power, and closed with the realization of Plato’s 
dream of a reign of philosophers.” All the elements necessary 


* Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. By Samuel Dill, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. Author of Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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for a study of the social condition of humanity, under pagan 
auspices and under the guidance of philosophy, are found in 
this period. It was a time that revealed the apotheosis ot 
material civilization, and afforded an unexcelled opportunity to 
test human theories of life and destiny apart from the influ- 
ence and restraint of a revealed religion. There was the most 
unrestricted and widest opportunity to study the problems of 
life, and the fairest opportunity ever offered to put theories to 
the test of practice. Dr. Dill does not attempt to deal with 
the entire range of human relations in the epoch which he 
discusses. He is careful to insist that the scope of the work 
is limited, that attention is concentrated on the inner moral 
life of the time rather than on its external history and the 
machinery of government. The work is a magnificent piece of 
historical synthesis. It is drawn from many sources, and pre- 
sents a comprehensive view of the intellectual, social, moral, 
and religious conditions of an important epoch. Whether the 
author’s opinions will receive universal acceptance may be 
doubted. He, of course, had his prepossessions, and the choice 
of his facts and his method of presentation were necessarily 
affected thereby; not that he is in any way guilty of misrep- 
resentation or special pleading, but he depicts pagan society 
in a light somewhat more favorable than is usually found, and 
if his conclusions are accepted as premises, it is difficult to 
understand the logic which would have produced the state of 
affairs described by Seeck. 

Professor Dill confines himself to three phases of life in the 
period which he discusses. His work is divided into four 
books, of which the first two deal with the social life; the 
others with philosophy and religion. Many phases of these 
subjects are discussed in fifteen long chapters, or rather spe- 
cial treatises, entitled: I. The Aristocracy Under the Terror; 
If. The World of the Satirist. III. The Society of the Freed- 
men. IV. The Circle of the Younger Pliny; V. Municipal 
Life; VI. The Colleges and Plebeian Life; VII. The Philo- 
sophic Director; VIII. The Philosophic Missionary; IX The 
Philosophic Theologian; X. Superstition: XI. Belief in Im- 
mortality; XII. The Old Roman Religion; XIII. Magna Ma- 
ter; XIV. Isis and Serapis; XV. The Religion of Mithra. 

In discussing this wide range of topics the author, in nearly 
every case, analyzes his sources in such a manner that we are 
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enabled to go beyond the written document or even the chance 
inscription, and see the situation as it might have appeared to 
the original writer if divested of his prejudices, or passion. 
Thus in the first chapter, which the author studies principally 
from the works of Seneca and’ Tacitus, what can be more ef- 
fective than the following in giving an idea of the state of 
affairs during the Julio-Claudian Terror? 


The power of Seneca as a moral teacher has, with some 
reservations, been recognized by all the ages since his time. 
But equal recognition has hardly been given to the lurid light 
which he throws, in random flashes, on the moral conditions 
of his class under the tyranny of Caligula and Nero. This 
may be due, perhaps, to a distrust of his artificial declama- 
tion, and that falsetto note which he too often strikes even in 
his most serious moments. Yet he must be an unsympathetic 
reader who does not perceive that, behind the moral teaching 
of Seneca, there lies an awful experience, a life-long torture, 
which turns all the fair-seeming blessings of life, state, luxury, 
and lofty rank, into dust and ashes. There is a haunting 
shadow over Seneca which never draws away, which some- 
times deepens into a horror of darkness. In whatever else 
Seneca may have been insincere, his veiled references to the 
terrors of the imperial despotism come from the heart. 

In reading Seneca’s writings, especially those of his last 
years, you are conscious of a horror which hardly ever takes 
definite shape, a thick, stifling air, as it were charged with 
lightning. Again and again you feel a dim terror closing 
in silently and stealthily, with sudden glimpses of unutter- 
able torture, of cord and rack and flaming tunic. You seem 
to see the sage tossing on his couch of purple under richly 
pannelled ceilings of gold, starting at every sound in the 
wainscot, as he awaits the messenger of death. It is not so 
much that Seneca fears death itself, although we may suspect 
that his nerves gave the lie to his principles. He often hails 
death as welcome at any age, as the deliverer who strikes off 
the chain and opens the prison door, the one harbor on a tem- 
pestuous and treacherous sea. He is grateful for having al- 
ways open this escape from life’s long torture, and boldly 
claims the right to anticipate the executioner. 


These words of a moralist rather than a politician, and sim- 
ilar testimony from Tacitus, show that life under the early 
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Roman Empire was fatal to character, both in prince and sub- 
ject, and produced that luxury, debasement, and supineness of 
the people revealed in the pages of the satirists. The world 
depicted by Juvenal and Martial did not differ materially from 
that described by Tacitus and Seneca and Suetonius. ‘‘Juvenal 
knew the shameful secrets of Roman life almost as well as his 
friend Martial, through whose verses we know the society of 
Domitian as we know hardly any other period of ancient his- 
tory.” After every due care has been taken not to exalt the 
individual of the satirists into a type, and after full allowance 
has been made for their bitterness against the existing order, 
it must be said Juvenal and Martial lay bare and paint with a 
realistic power, hardly equalled by Tacitus, an actual state of 
universal vice and luxury which had ‘‘ degraded great houses 
and flooded the city with an alien crew of astrologers and 
grammarians, parasites and pimps.” Together with this, they 
reveal a great social change brought about by the decay in 
the morals and wealth of the senatorial order and the growing 
power and opulence of the freedman and the petty trader. 
These and the invasion of Greek and Oriental influences and 
the perilous or hopeful emancipation, especially of women, are 
the great facts in the social history of the first century which 
stand out clearly on every page of the satirists. 

One of the great silent movements, which the historian 
who is occupied with war and politics and the fate of princes: 
is apt to lose sight of, was the social change in the early Em- 
pire wrought by the rise of the freedmen to wealth and con- 
sequence, throughout the provinces as well as in Italy, and 
the immense popularity they attained by profuse benefactions 
to colleges and municipalities. The Zremalchis of Petronius, 
whose estates were so vast that he had not seen some of them, 
is undoubtedly the representative of a great class, whose rise 
to power was made inevitable by the Roman system of slav- 
ery. ‘‘ The Senator was forbidden both by law and sentiment 
to increase his fortune by commerce, and the plebeian, satu- 
rated with Roman prejudice, looking for support to the gran- 
aries of the state, or the dole of the wealthy patron, turned 
with disdain from the occupations which are in our days 
thought innocent, if not honorable.” 

It is a great relief to turn from the picture of base and 
vulgar luxury in the satirists, and in the novel of Petronius, 
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to the sobriety and refinement of a class which has been im- 
mortalized by the younger Pliny. Society in every age pre- 
sents the most startling moral contrasts, and no single compre- 
hensive description of the moral condition can ever be true, 
While there were stupendous corruption and abnormal depravity 
under princes like Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, the gentle 
and charitable aristocrat, Pliny, opens before us a society in 
which people were charmingly refined, and in whose homes 
boys and girls were reared in a refined and severe simplicity, 
which even improved upon the tradition of the golden age of 
Rome. The lavish generosity of Pliny is a commonplace of 
social history. Having little love for games and gladiatorial 
shows, which were the most popular object of liberality in 
those days, he gave an enormous sum for the establishment of 
a library in Como, his native town, with an annual endowment 
to maintain it. In order that the youths of Como might not 
be compelled to resort to Milan for their higher education, he 
offered to contribute one-third of the expense of a high school 
at Como if the parents would raise the remainder. He contri- 
buted generously for the support of boys and girls of the 
poorer classes, and left large sums for public baths and for 
communal feasts. And Pliny was only a shining example of a 
numerous class of public-spirited men, whose wealth was ex- 
pended on works of civic utility, baths, theatres, markets, or 
‘new roads and aqueducts, or those public banquets which 
knitted all ranks together. 

One of the remarkable things about Roman literature in 
general is its silence as to the social life outside the capital. 
Yet in any attempt to estimate the moral condition of the 
masses, the influence of municipal life ought to occupy a large 
place. In the chapter on Municipal Life Professor Dill is at 
his best. Here he shows how it is possible, even withcut 
written sources, to reconstruct from the monuments and inscrip. 
tions a complete picture of that brilliant civic life, which not 
only covered the worlds both of East and West with material 
monuments of Roman energy, but profoundly influenced for 
good, or sometimes for evil, the public character. Without at- 
tempting to trace the growth of provincial towns and cities 
through all their various grades, and their evolution in the 
hands of Roman statesmen from the time of Augustus, the 
author shows us the magical transformation wrought in a cen- 
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tury and a half, a transformation which covered once desert 
regions with flourishing and populous cities, filled with porti- 
coes, temples, studios, and schools. The number and wealth 
of these free municipalities, now known only through the 
wrecks which occasionally meet the eye of the traveler, almost 
pass belief. Yet in each of these centres of population, mod- 
elled after the great city of Rome and under a central des- 
potism, there was a range of liberty and political tolerance 
which make it doubtful whether a citizen of Lyons or Mar- 
seilles or Antioch or Alexandria was ever conscious of any 
limitation by imperial authority upon his freedom. In the 
tealm of government and administration the Roman has never 
had an equal, and the best and most enduring monument of 
his genius in this regard was the great Pax Romana which 
reigned over the civilized world for more than two centuries, 
and which brought security of life and property to every one 
within Roman dominions. No chapter in this work will better 
repay perusal than that on Municipal Life. 

Another of the striking social phenomena of the early 
Empire, which the study of the inscriptions has brought to 
light, was the development of the free prolitariat, and the or- 
ganization of colleges and sodalities for mutual succor, ‘‘ for 
protection against oppression, for mutual sympathy and support, 
for relief from the deadly dullness of an obscure and sordid 
life.” In spite of legislation and imperial distrust, and in the 
face of continued opposition, these col/egia and sodalitia multi- 
plied until, in the majority of cases, they lost all semblance of 
their original character as religious organizations, and became 
purely secular in tone and purpose. Roughly speaking, these 
colleges of the Romans are represented in modern times by 
trades unions, fraternal insurance societies, and clubs for social 
and business purposes. ‘The colleges in which the artisans 
and traders of the Antonine age grouped themselves, represent 
every conceivable branch of industry or special skill or social 
service, from the men who laid the fine sand in the arena, to 
the rich wine merchants of Lyons or Ostia.” It seems strange 
that in discussing this question of colleges and sodalities, the 
author makes no mention of Waltzing’s work Les Associations 
Professionelles chez les Romains, which is more modern and cer- 
tainly quite as reliable as Mommsen’s Collegia et Sodalitia 
Romanorum, 
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The chapters on the social life of the Romans under the 
early Empire are a fitting and necessary prelude to those which 
describe the intellectual and religicus conditions in the same 
period. Under the stress of an administrative activity, which 
aimed, above all, at unifying and welding so many diverse 
nationalities and peoples into one compact whole, both phi- 
losophy and religion received a new content and an entirely 
different meaning. ‘“‘ Philosophy in the time of Seneca was a 
very different thing from the great cosmic systems of Ionia 
and Magna Graecia, or even from the system of the older Stoi- 
cism. Speculative interest had long before his time given way 
to the study of moral problems with a definite, practicai aim.” 
This abandonment of abstract speculation for the more practi- 
cal questions of morals, the inauguration of a period of eclec- 
ticism, and even of scepticism, was very largely the result of 
the extinction of the free civic life of Greece and the estab- 
lishment of the world-wide Empire of Rome. ‘In the old 
city state religion, morals and political duty were linked in a 
gracious unity and harmony. The citizen drew moral support 
and inspiration from ancestral laws and institutions clothed 
with almost divine authority. But when the corporate life 
which supplied such vivid interests and moral support was 
wrecked, the individual was thrown back upon himself. Mor- 
als were finally separated from politics. Henceforth the great 
problem of philosophy was how to make character self-suffic- 
ing and independent; how to find the beatitude of man in the 
autonomous will, fenced against all assaults of chance and 
change.” How this serious aim of philosophy, which had be- 
come the guide of life and conduct, commended itself to the 
practical spirit of the Romans is shown from a minute analysis 
of the ethical writings of Seneca, in which the true function of 
philosophy, as purely ethical, reforming, guiding, and sustain- 
ing: character and conduct, finds its most emphatic expression. 
More than Epictetus or Musonius, for both of these had the 
same philosophic outlook, Seneca deserves the title of Philo- 
sophic Director. His career, and his position as confidential 
adviser to the upper classes in Rome, fitted him in an especial 
manner for the office of spiritual guide. His power in this re- 
gard provoked the Seneca Saepe Noster, of Tertullian, and led 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine to believe that his spiritual in- 
sight was derived from intercourse with St. Paul; a mistake 
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‘all the more explicable in view of the spurious letters of St. 
Paul and Seneca which were in circulation in the fourth cen- 
tury. The main purpose underlying the ethical system of “this 
pagan monk, this idealist who would have been at home with 
St. Jerome or Thomas 4 Kempis, was the production of the 
Sapiens, the man who sees in the light of Eternal Reason the 
true proportions of things, whose affections have been trained 
to obey the higher law, whose will has hardened into an un- 
swerving conformity to it, in all the difficulties of conduct.” 
Seneca has the mystic’s contempt for knowledge for its own 
sake. ‘ There is only one truly liberal study, that which aims 
at liberating the will from the bondage of desire.” 

Another phase of the philosophical activity of the age of 
the Antonines was that represented by such men as Lucian, 
Apollonius of Tyana, and Dion Chrysostom, moral teachers or 
preachers, whom Professor Dill aptly enough styles Philosophic 
Missionaries. The purposes and aims of these men, expound- 
ing the same tenets of a reformed Stoicism as Seneca, differed 
materially from his, inasmuch as his creed was rather an eso- 
teric or aristocratic one, while their movement aimed at enno- 
bling the great masses of mankind and, under the name of 
philosophy or culture, calling them to a higher standard of life. 
“The moral teaching or preaching of the Antonine age natur- 
ally adopted its tone to the tastes of its audience; there was 
the discourse of the lecture-room and the wider and more 
boisterous appeal to the crowd. Both often passed under the 
name of philosophy, and both often disgraced that great name 
by an affectation and insincerity which cast discredit on a great 
and beneficent movement of reform. The philosophical lecturer 
who has a serious moral purpose is in theory distinguished 
from the rhetorical sophist, who trades in startling effects, who 
rejoices in displaying his skill on any subject, however trivial 
or grotesque, who will expatiate on the gnat or the parrot, or 
debate the propriety of a vestal’s marriage. The sophist and 
the lecturing philosopher were theoretically distinct. But, un- 
fortunately, a mass of evidence goes to show that in many 
cases the lecturing philosopher became a mere showy rhetori- 
cian.” How the serious purposes of the lecturing philosopher 
were vitiated by the execrable systems of education which had 
grown up in the Roman Empire has already been sufficiently 
demonstrated in the chapter on education in Bigg’s work, Zhe 
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Church's Task Under the Roman Empire. But, though the’ 
moral lessons inculcated by these ‘‘mendicant monks of pagan- 
ism”’ have a strange familiarity to ears accustomed to the 
teachings of the Christian Fathers, one cannot, after reading 
Professor Dill’s chapter on the subject, escape the conclusioh 
that the entire movement was a revolt rather than a reform. 
The degradation and decay resulting from the observance of a 
lax moral code were so evident that the satirist or the publi- 
cist unconsciously became a teacher of ethics. While Professor 
Dill does not say so, the weak point in the systems of -Apol- 
lonius and Dion was, undoubtedly, the lack of some great fun- 
damental principle of religion round which their ethical teach- 
ings could be grouped and from which they might derive the 
necessary sanction. This it was, as much as the consciousness 
of new religious needs, which gave rise.to the third and most 
significant characteristic of the philosophy of the period, whose 
leaders are designated as Philosophic Theologians. 

The chapter dealing with the Philosophic Theologian is, un- 
questionably, incomplete. The plan and scope of the work did 
not perhaps give the author an opportunity to expand it suffi- 
ciently to bring out all the details and depict sufficiently the 
significance. of a movement whose main outlines are so well 
described. There is no movement in history which has more 
interest for the student of Christian doctrine than that which 
resulted in the transformation of the religious chaos of the 
time of Nero into the New Platonism which was taking definite 
form in the time of the Antonines. How far the developed 
Neo-Platonism of the later leaders of that school, of Porphyry 
and Plotinus, was due to the growing influence of Christianity 
in intellectual matters, certainly deserves some consideration. 
It is, perhaps, too much to expect that the author could have 
discussed all these matters, but certainly any picture of the re- 
ligious conditions of the Roman world in the second century, 
even when examined exclusively on the pagan side, is incom- 
plete if it fails to take into account the religious experiences 
of a man like St. Justin. Here was an earnest pagan who 
reached the Gospel by the devious paths of pagan systems of 
philosophy, and he represents an entire class. Then there was 
that widespread movement known as Gnosticism. The re- 
ligious ferment exemplified in the theories of Bardesanes, of 
Carpocrates, or Marcion, representing so many different phases 
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of pagan theodicy, was quite as significant as that represented 
by Marcus Aurelius. Celsus, whose attack on Christianity con- 
tained in essence all the objections which have since been 
brought against the religion taught by Christ, was a contem- 
porary of Marcus Aurelius, so was the cynic Crescens, with 
whom St. Justin held public disputations in Rome. Through 
such channels as these, pagan as well as heretical, the great 
masses still outside the Church must have been brought into 
touch with the spirit and purposes of Christianity, and must 
have derived from it truths which, though debased and dis- 
torted, could arouse in them spiritual cravings which found 
satisfaction in rites strangely similar in character and purpose 
to the ceremonies of the Christian liturgy. It would be going 
too far to assert that the influence of Christianity alone would 
be sufficient to account for the transformation wrought in the 
religious tone of the pagan world in the second century. There 
were a multitude of influences at work, there was an unend- 
ing process of syncretism and selection in progress, but among 
the influences which resulted in the practical reorganization of 
all the elements of ancient life, political, moral, and philosophi- 
cal, into the unity of the New Platonism, that of Christianity 
undoubtedly played an important part. 

The last section of the book, devoted to a discussion of 
the condition of religion in the Graeco-Roman world of the 
second century, will undoubtedly have the greatest interest for 
the Christian historian and apologist. As described by Pro- 
fessor Dill, the subject abounds in the most startling contrasts. 
Contrasts, however, which are not without their lesson, show- 
ing as they do that in periods of great religious fervor the 
grossest superstition is found side by side with the purest and 
most intense faith. One cannot rise from a reading of the 
chapter on superstition without a feeling of pity for the blind 
devotees of oracles and astrology and signs and omens, who 
“practised the dark rites of foreign lands and spent their 
substance on impostors who traded on their fears.” Super- 
stition in the epoch described by Professor Dill was no longer 
“the exaggeration of Roman awe at the lightning, the flight 
of birds, the entrails of a sacrificial victim, or anxious obser- 
vance of the solemn words of ancestral formulz, every syllable 
of which had to be guarded from mutilation or omission. All 
the lands which had fallen to her sword were adding to the 
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spiritual burden of Rome. If, in some cases, they enriched 
her rather slender spiritual heritage, they also multiplied the 
sources of supernatural terror. If, in the mysteries of Isis 
and Mithra, they exalted the soul in spiritual reverie, and gave 
a promise of a coming life, they sent the Roman matron to 
bathe in the freezing Tiber at early dawn and crawl on bleed- 
ing knees over the Campus Martius, or purchase the interpre- 
tation of a dream from some diviner of Palestine, or a horo- 
scope from some trader in astral lore.” The strange vagaries 
which found lodgment in the minds of the masters and rul- 
ers of the world, the inexplicable belief in the efficacy of amu- 
lets, the strange deceptions which were practised by astrologers, 
diviners, witches, and interpreters of dreams, would pass the 
bounds of credulity were they confined to one class, or if they 
were not vouched for by the most unimpeachable testimony. 
Devotees of the black arts were found in all grades of society, 
from the emperor to the slave, and the belief in potions, phil 
tres, oracles, and dreams, was as potent in the circles of the 
learned, the philosophers, rhetoricians, and the historians, as 
it was among the soldiers and the unlettered hordes of the 
Subura. 

In the chapter on Belief in Immortality, the various opin- 
ions held by the Roman people regarding the state of the de- 
parted soul are brought together from a good many sources, 
from the pathetic, sometimes grotesque, inscriptions of the 
tombs, and from the writings of philosophers and poets, and 
they show that, with the exception of the sceptics among the 
cultured classes, the people of the Roman Empire devoutly 
believed in the survival of the soul after death. Their belief 
sometimes led to strange manifestations of piety towards the 
departed, but it was a good preparation for the Oriental reli- 
gions with more definite doctrines, which came on the scene 
in the second century, and almost superseded the old Roman 
religion. 

That this ancestral religion of the Romans lasted until the 
time of Marcus Aurelius was due to its national character and 
political significance. ‘The Emperors, from Augustus, found 
religion a potent ally of sovereignty, and the example of the 
master of the world was a great force.” Whatever vitality the 
worship of the national gods of Rome possessed in the second 
century was unquestionably due to the influence of Roman 
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officialdom and the well-endowed colleges of priests and augurs. 

The lack of interest in Jupiter and Minerva was not by any 
means significant of a lack of interest in religion in general, 
The Roman mind had outgrown the dry and lifeless worship 
of the national gods. The contact with other peoples, and all 
those various forces which changed the Roman of the Repub- 
lic into the Hellene of the Empire, produced a correspondingly. 
wide mental horizon in things religious, and awakened spirit- 
ual cravings which the old creed could not satisfy. Its place 
was taken by foreign worships. Chief among these were the 
. cult of Magna Mater, the worship of Isis and Serapis, and the 
religion of Mithra. To each of these the author devotes a 
special chapter? The discussion of these religions brings us 
very close to debatable ground. In their doctrines as well as 
their rites they approached at times very close to Christianity, 
and the question as to whether these similarities may have re- 
sulted from a knowledge of the tenets and the ceremonies of 
the Church, or whether they were the result of a natural evo- 
lution in the expression of religious fervor under the stress of 
new circumstances, will occupy the pens of controversialists 
for some time. The first in point of time of the Eastern reli- 
gions to reach Rome was that of Magna Mater. It was a 
cruel, bloody cult at first interdicted in Rome, which after- 
wards exercised an “irresistible fascination over the imagina- 
tion of the vulgar.” The most striking feature of this Orien- 
tal cult, the baptism of blood in the ‘taurobolium, which was _ 
a rite of such strange enthralling influence that it needed all 
the force of the Christian Empire to extinguish it. It is im- 
possible in this summary to discuss the tenets and the ritual 
of these three creeds, which in the third and fourth centuries 
challenged the supremacy of Christianity. It will be sufficient 
here to point out a fact of great importance on which Profes- 
sor Dill lays stress, and to which sufficient attention is not al- 
ways paid, viz., that those cults, after their extension to places 
other than their original home, gradually assumed new char- 
acteristics and took on features very closely resembling the 
most salient points of Christian thought and worship. The 
chapter on Isis and Serapis is, as might be expected, drawn 
largely from Lafaye’s work, while that on the Religion of 
Mithra is based entirely on the work of Cumont. The author 
does not give a bibliography, but the last two names are suffi- 
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cient testimony of the value of his secondary sources. His 
work is, as has already been said, rather a series of special 
treatises than a consecutive narrative, and this plan has made 
it possible tor him to make available for English readers the 
results of the labors of such men as Preller, Mommsen, Fried- 
lander, Murtha, and Boissier. 

There is much more in the work than the title would in- 
dicate or than it has been possible in this summary to point 
out. It is a profound analysis of the mind of the people of 
the Roman Empire from Nero to Marcus Aurelius as well as 
a picture of the external conditions in society and in ritual to 
which the ideas of the time gave rise. It is a book which will 
form a useful introduction to the study of the relations of 
Church and State in the fourth and fifth centuries, when pa 
ganism made its last stand against the combined forces of 
Christianity and imperial ordinance, and will render intelligible 
the passionate denunciation of pagan rites by the Christian 
apologists who saw in them demoniacally inspired travesties 
of the Christian Sacraments. 

















CHILDHOOD IN ENGLISH SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
POETRY. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


RET is a commonplace now with us that Blake and 
Wordsworth were the great modern pioneers of 
naturalness in literature; that they broke new 
m ground in the field of sympathetic apprehension, 
B and in that of sincere expression. We say also 
that the child came in with Blake and Wordsworth, the child 
as we know and study and reverence him: a little world of 
delight and mystery, complete in himself. But to the whole 
of the seventeenth century (and indeed to the whole of the 
eighteenth, that is, roughly speaking, from Shakespeare, Jon- 
son, and Greene, on to Blake, almost without exception) the 
child was but a thwarted adult, tolerated only because he 
would sometime redeem his present state of servility and in- 
capacity by growing up. The young were as so many foolish 
lambs baaing on the hills, valuable to their proprietors as mar- 
ketable mutton zm posse. Or at least the poets so interpreted 
their value. To go to an early grave was an offence against 
landed interests and the rights of property. In any epitaph 
or elegy of the time, chosen at random, one finds some little 
boy bitterly mourned because he had died with all his imper- 
fections upon his head, and would never redeem the trouble 
taken to engender him by pursuing a career of his own; while 
a little girl is accused of cheating nature, and the predestined 
swain, by a sort of monstrous truancy whereby she gives the 
slip to her destiny (apparently imminent at three years old), 
as wife and mother. The only praise which poor little children 
could be sure of was that they were like—not children !—but 
grown women and men. Neither as a physical fact nor as a 
spiritual state had childhood any adequate recognition. 

Nicholas Murford, in his Fragmenta Poetica, 1650, mourns 
his daughter Amy, his ‘‘ deare babe,” 





Whose Bodie was so light it might have gone 
To Heav’n without a Resurrection; 
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but after this sudden charming “conceit,” he must yet go on 
to say, with true emotion but perverted taste: 


Who ever saw such Matron Lookes, such smiles, 
Such speaking Actions, woman-childish wiles, 
To make herself disport? But, Oh! I make 
Myselfe new Grief, and bid my Heart re-ake. 


Then there was a Capell, Charles by name, who died young 
on Christmas Day, 1656, and was honored in his “ funeralls,” 
by Affectuum Decidua, the product of several of his fellow- 
Oxonians. Among these was one Edward Lowe, who fails not 
to apostrophize the barely sixteen-year-old ghost: 


Who saw you youngest never knew you Childe! 


He could think, it is plain, of no more heady compliment. 
To us, with our changed ideas, this would be a most damag- 
ing indictment against Master Capell. But we know better; 
for we have Vandyck’s exquisitely childish children to help 
correct any enforced suspicion that they were a dynasty of 
horrid little prigs. 

This entirely typical note of “praising the right thing for 
the wrong reason” is everywhere audible to those familiar with 
the literature of the time. As with many other characteristic 
historic traits, so with this: it is illustrated best from least 
conspicuous sources. Two epitaphs, among other things, fig- 
ure in a certain manuscript quarto of the great Rawlinson Col- 
lection in the Bodleian Library. The first, “‘On the death of 
Joseph Barker, aged 10 yeares,” says of the little fellow that 


he was 
One that at Nine was aged; and before 


Ten came, excell’d some who had seene fourscore. 
Also, that 
We knew him wittie, mild, 
Active, discrete; a man’s heart in a Childe, 
Whom Nature only fram’d that men might see 
And read themselves in an Epitome. 


Another babe, Mary Bainbrigge, carefully labelled as “a 
virtuous young Gentlewoman,”’ is prettily called 


A harvest hoarded in a Seed, 
And gardens crowded in a Rose. 
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But again: 
For in this little Sparke did lie 
More Worth than wee co’d prophesy, 
Or Poets e’er bespeak, when wine 
Made them write th’ impossible Line! 
And yet this Bud is snatcht from Life 
Before ’tis blowne into a Wife. 


The passions, the arts, the ‘‘whole duty of man,” the impact 
of sickening destiny en bloc, hang over the seventeenth-cen- 
tury cradle, in unlovely prematurity. Marriage and mother- 
hood cannot be parted, it would appear, from the image of 
the lisping daughter, nor trade or statecraft or arms from the 
image of the unweaned heir. The innumerable dedications, 
Birthday Odes, and such things, addressed to the princelings of 
King Charles I., are all absurdly unbefitting in every sentiment, 
and sadly devoid of humor. Sedley’s playful compliments to 
children are in the language of the most accomplished gal- 
lantry. Marvell, who wrote lovingly for the little girl, Mary 
Fairfax, whose tutor at Nun Appleton he was; for “little 
T. C. in a prospect of flowers”; and presumably for other 
children, sins by omission; for, though he does not drag the 
supposititious future into his foreground, he lets fall no word or 
line which meets the “ six-years’ darling of a pigmy size” on 
his own ground, and salutes him for what he is, as Mr. Swin- 
burne knows incomparably well how to do. 

Even Carew does not always keep to the beautiful un- - 
forced tone of his ‘‘ Darling in an Urne”; even the. Matchless 
Orinda, a woman level-headed and tender-hearted, thinks it 
the flower of commendation to say of the little creature whom 
she laments: 


She was by Nature and her Parents’ care 
A Woman long before most others are. 


Of the sanctity of childhood as childhood, these good poets, 
with all their salient imagination, and their command of the 
uses of language, knew literally nothing at all. Therefore, any 
contemporary mention of the little ones which avoids this crass 
anticipation, this throwing them out of their own milieu, to be 
judged under an alien title and by inappropriate standards, be- 
comes, by virtue of that break with existing conventions, no- 
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table and welcome. We read with delight in Earle’s Micro- 
Cosmographie that caressing reference to. the death of a child, 
“the best coppie of Adam.” It ends: ‘‘ Hee is the Christian’s 
example and the old man’s relapse; the one imitates his pure- 
nesse, and the other falls into his simplicities. Could hee putt 
off his bodie with his little Coate, he had gott Eternity without 
a burden, and exchang’d but one Heaven for another.” 

Just as dewy with tenderness is Jeremy Taylor, in many a 
remembered phrase. ‘‘ The babe,” he says, “is taken into 
Paradise before he knows Good and Evill; for that knowledge 
threw our great Father out, and this innocence returnes the 
Child thither. . . . He is snatch’d from the dangers of an 
evill Choise, and carried to his little Cell of felicity, where he 
can weep no more.” 

Few others of the time have such a sense of the appealing 
pathos of infancy. Crashaw, indeed, was touched with it; so 
was Quarles. Some homely lines of the latter show a truth of 
perception on this subject, and a loving knowledge of it, which 
are comparable to the rosy outlines of some tiny body on a 
canvas of Correggio’s or of Sodoma’s. But the earliest out- 
spoken evidence of a sympathetic recurrence to the lost ideal 
that a child is beautiful because of, and not despite his 
childhood, seems to be William Cartwright’s. Cartwright died 
in 1643. He had a very great personal popularity, and ke led 
blamelessly his short, busy life: in these particulars he stands 
with Sidney, Falkland, and Lovelace. 

Cartwright, unjustly enough, is almost the most forgotten 
of the forgotten Carolians. Had he done nothing else for 
English letters than to rescue one sweet ideal, his unmarked 
grave at Oxford should be a fragrant place to thoughtful minds. 
In his stanzas “‘To Mr. W. B., on the Birth of his First Childe,” 
there is something cognate to the loveliest lines ever written 
about a baby, Catullus’ lines on a visionary little one laugh- 
ing from his mother’s breast into his father’s eyes, ‘‘ semthiante 
labello.” And Cartwright returns to the theme, in a more 
moral. and symbolistic mood, when he comes to write the brief 
poem called “‘ Consideration.” 

Now, “ Consideration,” as. literature, gives no very definite 


thrill to the jaded modern reader; yet it has.a singular historic 
significance which has not hitherto been noted. Its modest 
eighteen lines were generative, ancestral; and their informing 
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spirit was soon taken up by a better poet than Cartwright. 
Henry Vaughan the undergraduate, was a lover of Cartwright 
the proctor, whom he says he “did but see” during a short 
career at the University; it looks as though Vaughan read him 
diligently, for he was clearly a great ‘‘purveyor” from him. 
Was it not from Cartwright, in this attractive particular, that 
Henry Vaughan the Silurist received the torch which he 
passed on, as we all know, to Wordsworth ?- The inherert, in- 
dependent beauty of childhood, and “the innocence of chil- 
dren as the highest moral condition,” were not established in 
the apologetics of English poetry until Cartwright and Vaughan 
planted them there. Men had tacitly agreed to disregard, not 
only the individuality of little children, but all the force of that 
difficult and mystical word in the Gospel of St. Matthew: 
‘* Nisi efficitamur sicut parvuli,” 

What is very curious is that only Cartwright in his genera- 
tion, as only Coleridge in his, seems to have had the twofold 
sense of the physical sweetness of childhood, and of the child’s 
Uranian fitness to be “set in the midst” for our edification 
and inner conformity. No :prose or verse ever written by 
Henry Vaughan (if we except the loving but rather non-com- 
mittal ‘‘ Burial of an Infant”) proves beyond cavil that the 
greater recognition necessarily includes the lesser; while Words- 
worth, who has‘so magnificently haloed the infant brow, yet 
stops short of the endearing paradox of the New Testament: 
for his humility was not of a kind always to aspire to imitate 
what it praised. The spiritual distance between Cartwright and © 
Henry Vaughan in the history of English feeling about child- 
hood and children, is great, and great is the distance between 
Vaughan and Wordsworth. 

It would not be just to pass silently over the recurrent in- 
spirations of Thomas Traherne, Mr. Dobell’s valued foundling, 
who won an instant place for himself when intrcduced to the 
public of our own day. Traherne is full of the thought of 
childhood, and expatiates upon it after a far more leisurely 
fashion than Vaughan, and with a touch of cosmic philosophy 
somewhat akin to Vaughan’s own. But Traherne wrote a-score 
of years later. To say this is to broach the probability that 
he had read Cartwright, for everybody read Cartwright then; 
and there are plausible reasons, more biographical than specu- 
lative, for thinking that he may also have read Vaughan, whom 
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nobody read. Would it be rash to hazard the inference that 
Traherne’s whole tone, one of constant apostrophe, ejaculation, 
and almost rapturously reiterated assent, is suggestive of the 
delighted acquiescence of one intelligence catching fire from 
the theories of another, rather than of the shock of original 
ideas upon the consciousness of a lonely poet? Yet Traherne 
himself, on the whole, despite his homespun coat and his 
cloistral diffusiveness, is a highly original product. He can 
never have been an operative force, for his manuscripts were 
privately circulated, so far as we can surmise, only in a country 
district, and lay unknown and neglected for centuries. Inter- 
esting witness as he is, on this topic, for quality, and for quan- 
tity surely unique, we may leave him out of the reckoning. 
Not so with Thomas Vaughan, twin to Henry, who had 
undoubted influence over his brother, and who was a man born 
to see with his own eyes many metaphysical novelties. Thomas 
was one of the deflected lights of that too thoughtful age: he 
died as an estray, a spirit unfulfilled, obsessed by alchemical 
dreams; and only students of alchemy now know his books. 
But those little prose duodecimos prove, amid their vague 
wastes, that he, in no less degree than his brother, possessed 
reflective and even creative faculties of a kind most unusual. 
Thomas Vaughan, masked as “ Eugenius Philalethes,” shows us 
repeatedly what were his impressions and convictions about 
children. He speaks his own thought; and his speech is abso- 
lutely modern. (Shall we flatter ourselves that this is equiva- 
lent to being absolutely right?) One passage out of many must 
suffice to illustrate it, from the animated preface to Euphra- 
tes, or The Water of Life, 1655. His theme, for the moment, 
is the instinctive wisdom of children. ‘‘ A Child, I suppose, in 
puris naturalibus, before education alters. and ferments him, is 
a Subject hath not been much considered; for men respect 
him not till he is companie for them; and then, indeed, they 
spoile him.” An extremely radical utterance, when one reverts 
to the artificial epitaphs of contemporary origin already quoted 
in this article! To all that opinionated England, a child was 
a poor thing while he ran wild; to one cavalier Welshman, 
and to the very few who may have thought with him, a child 
was a poor thing when once he was tamed, but a delight to 
be enjoyed, and a revelation to be heeded, in his pristine es- 
tate. Both Vaughans were profoundly Christian. They stood 
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apart, in their attitude towards despised youth, as they ran 
counter to current prejudice in their gentleness of heart to- 
wards Catholics and Jews (but not, alas, towards Puritan Dis- 
senters); in the specific worship of natural beauty; in their 
sense of the wholeness of things, and the grand solidarity of 
“trees, beasts, and men” with the “ knowing glorious Spirit” 
Who made them, and forgets them not. 

Cartwright is a long-ignored precursor, but he is the redis- 
coverer of the child. He was the first to stem a-wholesale 
and most misguided depreciation, which set in after the earlier 
Elizabethans had passed away; and in no Elizabethan, not even 
in Southwell, occurs his strong neo-Christian affirmation of the 
Nisi effictamur. Long before Traherne died (1674) that concep- 
tion of childhood as an excellence resting on its ethic, if not 
yet fully on its zsthetic principle, was securely grafted on to 
popular thought, and though long inert there, gave promise of 
blossom and fruit in our later literature. There is unimpeacha- 
ble corroboration of Cartwright, on the eve of the Restoration, 
by good old Thomas Jordan, in his Fragmenta Poetica. Jor- 
dan was a very minor poet, who once. or twice, like so many 
very minor poets of that astonishing time, hit upon the divin- 
est ideas or words, or both; but in general, he is eminently 
“‘safe” and commonplace. Whatever Jordan ‘says and does is 
pretty sure to be what is said and done in his social vicinity. 
It excuses further search to accept him as an oracle. He af- 
fectionately tells us of the young child (while playing ducks 
and drakes with English accentuation): 


Oh, he that will receave so sweet a flower 
Into his bosome, hugs his Saviour! 

If children, Lord, are acceptable, then 
Make me a child: let me be born again 


But to return to Cartwright. With the clarifying of his 
thought, as with the pruning of his congested language, he had 
little to do. His utterance is the rough, pathetically hurried, 
but highly suggestive utterance of a harrassed generation. The 
poem in which he presents the religious aspects of a subject 
which he had already shown that he understood by the affec- 
tions, is thus given in his thick posthumous quarto of 1651. 
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CONSIDERATION, 


Foole that I was, that little of my span 
Which I have: sinn’d until it stiles me man, 

I counted life, till now! Henceforth I'l say 
’Twas: but a drowzy. lingring, or delay. 

Let it, forgotten, perish; let none tell. 

What I then: was; to live is. to live well. 

Off, then, thou Old Man, and give place unto 
The Ancient of Daies; let Him renew 

Mine age, like to the eagle’s, and endow 

My breast with Innocence: that he whom thou 
Hast made a man of sin, and subtly sworn 

A Vassall to thy tyranny, may turn 

Infant again, and, having all of child, 

Want wit hereafter to be so beguild. 

O Thou that art the Way! direct me still 

In this long tedious Pilgrimage, and till 

Thy Voice be born, lock up my looser tongue. 
He onely is best growne that’s thus turn’d young. 


Nobly is this supplemented, or rather perfected, by the 
Silurist’s ‘‘ Retreat,” ‘“‘ Corruption,” and ‘“ Childhood”: by that 
“ angell-infancy ” 


When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my First Love, 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shootes of everlastingness ; 


by the thought of ancient man 


who 


Who shin’d-a little, and by those weak rays 
Had some glimpse of his birth ; 


Saw Heaven ore his head, and knew from whence 
He came, condemned, hither; 


by the thought- packed invocation to the 


Age of Mysteries, which he 
Must live twice that would God's face see. 
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Vaughan here is unusually explicit. His diction seems 
aware in every fibre how new and daring is the philosophy 
to which it lends motion. Beside Cartwright’s faint, holy, 
lyrical note, Vaughan’s is like that of silver hammers: a quick 
and authentic music. 


How do I study now, and scan 

Thee more than e’er I studied man! 
And onely see, through a long night, 
Thy edges, and thy bordering light. 
Oh, for thy centre and mid-day ! 

For that, sure, is the Narrow Way. 


To track any classic, such as the great Ode on the Intima- 
tions, back to its sources, is like following inland and upward 
the confluent mountain streams. One looks with renewed sat- 
isfaction, from their feeble but sparkling well-heads on high 
ground, to “the vision splendid’’ which fills the horizon: 


The mighty waters rolling evermore. 


We have the great Ode, but we have not from any singer 
all there is to sing of the child. In English letters he has had 
no one complete and symmetrical exposition. We capture here 
his little soulless body, there his bodiless soul: he is either a 
mere “flower in the crannied wall,” giving fragrant kisses; or 
he is a theological abstraction. Critics might be forgiven if 
they feel inclined to expect something of a living poet who 
holds in his hand all the pigments for portraying the child: 
he has the love, the masterly art, and the grasp on the eter- 
nities of Catholic philosophy. But we get too few gifts from 
Mr. Francis Thompson. He is. himself a Carolian of the true 
breed, and therefore, and unhappily for us, abstinent by nature. 
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SOME LETTERS OF FATHER HECKER. 


EDITED BY ABBOT GASQUET, 0O.S.B. 


9TH AVENUE AND 59TH STREET, 
NEW YoRK City, September 20, 1864. 


MY DEAR OLD FRIEND: 


Father Denny, of the Oblates, leaves here to-morrow for 
London. Father Denny is a fine fellow, not altogether spoiled 
by your folks. He will telh you all about us and our doings; 
see him after his return. 

What are you about nowadays—Home and Foreign dead 
gone? We are inclined to think that you come down without 
altogether sufficient reason. But you may have had your day, 
and likely there was a monetary reason that weighed most in 
the scales. Are you ready for a new start? In what way, 
shape, or form? You can’t stop where you are. What next? 

Come on this side of the ocean, and we will give you full 
swing to fire away. Doesn’t old Brownson pitch in all around ? 
Wouldn’t you like to have the same fun? 

The Paulist Community has not given up the ghost, but is 
alive and kicking. Our work will come bye and bye. We pub- 
lish another volume of Sermons this winter. 

Our horrid war still hangs on. Sherman (a convert) has given 
the rebellion a stunning blow in taking Atlanta. We are all in 
the dark as to further and future results. It is idle to speculate. 
The North, by mere strength and wealth, must put down the 
rebellion. Our generals and men are now ready for real fight- 
ing. God help us, then you will exclaim, how many more men 
are you going to kill? I do not think, nor ever have thought, 
that the Union is gone. 

Now good-bye, old fellow, and write and pay your debts. 
My kindest regards to Mrs. Simpson. 


Ever yours faithfully, 
I. T. HECKER. 
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NEW YORK, May 29, 1865. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

How do you do? Are you hibernating, dead, or alive? 
What are you doing, writing, or cogitating? It is years since I 
heard a word from you. The death of the Home and Foreign 
didn’t kill you! Open your lips, and speaking, speak. 

Well, “the cruel war is over.” The South is handsomely 
whipped. Look out you John Bulls across the water. But 
don’t be alarmed overmuch. How gently the old Bull roars 
across the water of late to his American cousins. Isn’t it 
ridiculous? This morning’s news gives an account of the sur- 
render of the last of the rebel army in Texas under the com- 
mand of Kirby Smith. 

The national debt is big; it will, however, be managed. 
There is now on foot a prospect of paying it off by voluntary 
contributions $10,000 a share. The project is not so absurd. 
We have done absurder things in the eyes of your folks than 
that. The resources of the country have developed during the 
wir enormously. I do not think there is much reason for sup- 
posing that we are going to war with either England, France, 
or Mexico. Canada and Mexico, for the present, are safe. Jn- 
ter nos, neither is worth a war. And in the meantime we need 
to repair the ravages made by the war in the South. The 
North knows nothing about it except in the shape of deaths, 
taxes, and sudden fortunes among contractors. 

The war has shoved ahead our religion one generation. It 
has opened the eyes of the sober and conservative men and 
women of the country to the real character of our Holy Faith. 
The number of conversions on both sides, during the war, has 
been very great. The Catholic religion stands in a different 
attitude before the people, and in a most favorable light in 
contrast with Protestantism. The ministers feel this, and Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, etc., etc., are endeavoring to form a 
league of all Protestants against the fearful strides of Roman- 
ism, “‘the Man of Sin,” the archenemy of civil and religious 
liberty! It will end in their more complete overthrow. Let 
the heathen rage. 

Have you seen THE CATHOLIC WORLD? I have sent you 
the two numbers out. It is the best one can do now. It is 
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altogether eclectic, nothing original. It will prepare the way 
for the other. Brownson’s Review has gone the way of the 
Foreign. It is gone dead, but not tothe ‘‘bad.” Brownson is 
writing on government, a book. He intends to write one on 
philosophy and another on theology. 

I have been hard at work, with a few other friends of his, 
in getting up an annuity of $1,000 for him. The sum is nearly 
reached that is required. 

Our little Community has suffered a great loss in the death 
of Father Baker. He was a splendid man and priest; admired 
and loved by every one. His death was most gentle. Hedied 
with typhus-pneumonia, caught on a sick call. We are only 
six. Two of these quite broken down. A fine set of fellows 
are we to set on foot the conversion of the country. Don’t be 
alarmed. We have now taken root in eternity. We are not 
shabbier than the Apostles were in the natural order. If twelve 
of them were enough to put on foot the conquest of the world, 
six of us are enough for this continent. But— But what? 
Anyhow we intend to live, work, and die bravely. And as for 
the rest, let those who follow look to it. 

Father Baker's death has energized mein all directions. 
He was a convert from Anglicanism. We intend to publish 
his biography and sermons, this summer perhaps. 

I believe I told you some time ago that I was cogitating 
something on the spiritual life. Nothing new, of course, in 
principle, but putting old principles in a new light, and others 
more prominently. I go in considerably for nature and hu- 
man nature, and allow nothing to be substituted in their place. 
I am for giving a larger scope to our activity in all ways. I 
really believe with my whole soul, and in all sympathy, in God 
the Father Almighty, Creator of all things visible and invisible. 
I am inclined to think that I shall make a fool of myself— 
“Not the first time!’’ You be quiet. Title—perhaps—* Per- 
fect Life in Common Ways.” 

Can you suggest anything in the way of improving THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD? I should like to republish more scientific 
articles; if I could only find them. 

Now, old fellow, good-bye—and God bless you and yours. 

My kindest remembrance to Mrs. Simpson, and’ believe me 
ever yours, sincerely and faithfully, I. T. HECKER. 
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CORNER 9TH AVENUE AND 59TH STREET, 
NEw YORK, May 21, 1866. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 


I have a bushel of things to say to you, but shall not get 
out more than a peck at most. 

First of all, the predictions of your English folk, fightingly, 
financially, and politically, about this country do no credit to 
your prophetic gifts: We are on our feet again, more power- 
ful than before, more sober, and perhaps all the more danger- 
ous. The youth of the country is passed, and war has sud- 
denly placed us in our manhood, more conscious of our re- 
sponsibility, of our strength, and the greatness of our future. 

I was glad when I heard that the two attempts to lay the 
cable across the Atlantic were failures. The influence of Eu- 
rope over our people was too great, and would have hindered 
- our free development. Lay a dozen across the Atlantic now, 
and all the better. The preponderance of magnetism will pass 
now from the new to the old world. Be not surprised if in 
ten years, more or less, New York turns up to be the finan- 
cial centre of all the world. The United States' will. not only 
produce the raw material in greater abundance than ever, but 
add also to its value, skill, and labor, which hitherto it did 
not. As things are, and likely to be, our country was never 
more promising; never so much so. 

But I must close on this theme, lest you say: “Hecker is 
gassing.” 

As to Church affairs, our recent troubles have placed our 
faith in a new and better position. Strange to say, it is re- 
garded with more interest and earnestness in all parts of the 
country. No one can fully realize the attitude of the Church 
to the country during and since the war. It was a sectional 
strife, owing in a great measure, if not principally, to a fanati- 
cal and one sided religion. The reflecting class everywhere 
feel this, and have become alienated from Protestantism and 
feel drawn to Holy Church. The number of conversions dur- 
ing the war on both sides, and: since, and from the more. in- 
telligent. classes, has been greater than ever before. The war 
has worked wonders for the faith. 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD since its second year, April last, is 
open to original articles. The ‘‘ Problems of the Age” are 
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by Hewit. Brownson wrote the criticism of Spencer in the 
June number. The success of THE CATHOLIC WORLD is noth- 
ing to brag of, though it has the approval of the hierarchy. 
Its subscribers number only 4,000. My brother backs me up 
in funds. I should be delighted to get an article from your 
pen, if you will not pitch into all creation and the rest of. 
mankind. Do tell me what are you about? 

I have been seriously engaged for several months in start- 
ing a Tract Society. Several [tracts] are out, and I shall send 
them to you. “The Plea of Sincerity” is by I. T. H. Will 
you write a tract of four or eight pages? Amn't I a beggar? 
Since Easter Sunday I have obtained, in this city, near $20,000 
as a special fund to sustain the work. Memberships will sup- 
ply the general fund. The organization will be extended over 
all parts of the country. It is regarded as a big affair, and 


_ promises to be so. We are only handling the acorn now. 


The Community of St. Paul is alive yet. We have six of 
the right kind of young men as students. You will hear a re- 
port from our little giant some day—if you live long enough. 
Do you ever dream of making a trip to this country ? I do for 
you. ° 

We are to have a Plenary Council in Baltimore in October 
next; big doings are expected.* 

What are people doing in old England? Fossilizing as 
they are wont? Is everybody dead? It did me good that 
Dr. Newman was smoked out by old Pusey. His letter was 
splendid, bold, sonest. I republished it in pamphlet form, and 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD.t 

The Archbishop of St. Louis{ wrote to me, that it was 
the best that had ever been written on the Blessed Virgin. 
His approval, in my estimation, is worth more than that of all 
the rest of the hierarchy put together. 

My kindest regards to Mrs. Simpson, and balieee me as ever, 


Yours faithfully, 
I. T. HECKER. 
* Father Hecker was invited to preach one of the sermons at this Council, and he took 


for his theme: ‘*The Future Triumph of the Church.” 


+ This was ‘‘A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on his recent Eirenicon,” reprinted 
in the April number of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. Vol. III. Pp. 46-91. 


tArchbishop Kenrick. 
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CORNER 9TH AVENUE AND 59TH STREET, 
NEw YorK, April 24, 1867. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

I have made two resolutions: never to complain of want 
of time; or to expect ever to have more leisure than at the 
present moment. I start at once in answer to your letter of 
the 18th of September. The proposition to Dr. Brownson I 
sent to him, and suppose he gave you an answer. I have not 
seen him for several months; he is laid up with gout in his 
foot, and can’t get over here. He is a contributor to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, and nearly every month he furnishes an 
article for its columns. THE CATHOLIC WORLD is getting on 
its legs. It has got to go; and it begins to move. An article 
on Dr. Bacon in the April number, by Father Hewit, has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Do you get THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD? I have sent it. There is in the same number an 
article on “‘ Ritualism,” detailing its echo on this side of the 
Atlantic. Your remarks on this subject, in yours of Septem- 
ber, I partially incorporated in a sermon which I gave at the 
Council in Baltimore. This sermon is published among others 
delivered during the Council in a volume, and should you read 
it, you would exclaim: ‘‘That’s Hecker all over!” Its sub- 
ject was: “‘The Triumph of the Church.” 

The pastoral of the Council warmly approves and recom- 
mends to the faithful ‘The Catholic Publication Society.” You 
will find the C. P. S.’s Circular among the advertising sheets of 
the April number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Read it, and 
see what I am about. It’s a big thing—an elephant! The 
publication house will be opened the Ist of May in a business 
part of the city. 

I have received the two first numbers of Zhe Chronicle. 
Will it exchange with THE CATHOLIC WORLD? If it will not, 
please have it continued from No. 2, and I shall have to pay 
the subscription price. 

We have got through with our Civil War, and things here 
are making for peace. Reconstruction in the South will slowly 
come about. But where are you in Europe drifting to? Please 
answer. that. It is astonishing what an amount of taxation the 
Americans willingly submit to. The idea is to get rid of our 
debt as soon as possible. The country is young, productive 
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beyond all calculations, and increasing in population beyond 
the reach of imagination—it can pay its debts— pay them of— 
and will. 

The recent struggle has placed our religion in a more fa- 
vorable aspect in a// sections of the country—how strange! We 
never had so many conversions in all parts of the country, ard 
from all opinions, as at present. The crumbling of Protestant- 
ism and the advancement of Catholicity keep step together. 
Whether we Catholics will it, or will it not, the dominant influ- 
ence in our Republic in fifteen or twenty years will be Catho- 
lic. The numerical increase by immigration, and by births in 
comparison with Protestants, in the United States, will bring 
this about of themselves. What a fearful responsibility this 
throws upon us here. The moulding of the destiny of our 
promising great Republic is being placed by God’s Providence 
in our hands. Many far-seeing men begin to see this, and, 
what is almost incredible, seek to prepare the way for it, 
though they are not Catholics. There has come a favorable 
change in the minds of the American people, as a people, in 
their attitude towards the Catholic Church. Come over here 
and have a good time with 

Your old, sincere, and faithful friend, 
I. T. HECKER. 


My kindest regards to Mrs. Simpson. The Paulists are 
“going ahead ””"—eight students preparing for orders. 


NEW YORK, June 15, 1867. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Some weeks ago I sent a note to your address begging of 
you to send me Zhe Cosmopolitan, I think that is the name of 
your new organ. Two numbers I have received, and if you 
will not exchange with THE CATHOLIC WORLD, send on your 
bill. 
How about the Catholic Congress at Malines in September? 
I have a notion of attending it, in view of posting myself up 
in case we start one here. We need one here badly. Wil] you 
be there? Is it worth the while for my purposes? 

This Catholic Publication Society has got on my brain, and 
I am working like a trooper in its interest. It does go. 
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THE CATHOLIC WORLD stands much better than it did, and 
promises still more. What you will think of its meeting with 
favor from the better class of non-Catholic journals I don’t 
know, but it does. It is read extensively among Protestants. 

You wrote an article in Zhe Rambler, “Was Shakespeare a 
Catholic?” Rio’s book has provoked a great deal of criticism 
in France, Germany, and England. Could you not write an- 
other on the same subject, taking advantage of whatever new 
material has been brought out, and bring the controversy down 
to the day for THE CATHOLIC WORLD? 

Catholicity in this country never stood so prominently and 
so favorably before the public mind as it does now. We are 
gaining fast, and Protestantism is as fast losing. Since Christ- 
mas we have received thirty or more converts. 

Brownson has been laid up with gout—is on his feet again. 
Kindest regards to Mrs. Simpson. 

Write me about the Congress. 

Faithfully yours, 
I, T. HECKER. 


P. S.—I send you a copy of The Conflicts of Christianity, 
Ancient and Modern, by a friend of mine. Notice it in some of 
your papers. 


NEW YORK, September 29, 1869. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

In the latter part of the first week of November I expect 
to be in London on my way to the Vatican Council, as pro- 
curator for the Bishop of Columbus, Ohio. My intention is 
to stop at Ford’s Hotel. . 

Now there is no one in London that I would rather see 
than you and your wife. Drop a line to Burns & Oates in 
time, that on my arrival I may know whether you are at home, 
or elsewhere. 

I leave here by the Russia on the 20th of October. I shall 
get off at Queenstown and stay a day or two in Dublin. 

Since we met, my labors have accumulated considerably, 
and thus far have been blessed with success. No one, I feel 
assured, will be more gratified than you of this news. 

. Our Community, THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and the Catholic 
Publication Society are all in'a fair way. 
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Our Community numbers seven priests and thirteen students, 

A good share of my time last winter was given to lectures 
before Protestant audiences on Catholic topics. My trip to 
Rome will hinder my acceptance of invitations for the same 
work this winter. They get Catholicity, and pay me for giv- 
ing it $100 a lecture. That’s fun, isn’t it? ‘“ But not Apos- 
tolic?’”’ Not too fast. Were I to offer to lecture without pay, 
my services would not be accepted. 

What a mess P. Hyacinth has made of it! The telegram 
has not given us his letter in full, but enough to show that 
he has put himself hors de combat. What a foolish thing! 

I ordered THE CATHOLIC WORLD to be sent to your ad- 
dress, and I suppose you receive it. 

Pay attention to the articles “‘ On the Origin of Species,” the 
first will appear in the November number. It is an attempt 
at a complete upset of Darwin’s theory, variety is due not to 
evolution, but to reversion. 

My kindest regards to your wife. God bless you both. 


Affectionately yours, 
I. T. HECKER. 


HALLAMAY’S HOTEL, 47 AND 48 DOVER STREET, 
LONDON, September 23, 1875. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

We are not to meet then! Such seems now to be the 
course of things. ‘Grin and bear it,” is the only remedy, I 
suppose ! 

As to my pamphlet—fire away! One half hour’s talk would 
be worth a sight to me. Perhaps you might see in it what 
Liberatore, S.J., did An Universal Programme of Religion. He 
wished to have it translated into Italian. Strange it has re- 
ceived the hearty approval of the extremes of different parties 
of the Church. For instance, “ Unita Cattollica,” and the Ho-- 
henloes—Cardinal and Ambassador. The latter desired to see 
it done in German. Herder, of Freiburg, has published it. 
This is only a specimen. 

But you will say no wonder, it is so general in its princi- 
ples. Is it? Suppose you drawa single conclusion from them 
and what then? As the Church three centuries ago on her 
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practical side was, in view of the then existing dangers, organ- 
ized for the greater restriction of personal action, so in view 
of present dangers she should be recast for the greater expan- 
sion of individual action. Not by the suppression of authority 
or discipline, but -in fortifying individual action, and greater 
fidelity to the action of the Holy Spirit in the soul. Organize 
the Church with the characteristics of the Saxon elements as 
she has been with the Latin.Celtic—not in the spirit of an- 
tagonism, as Dollinger, etc., but on a deeper penetration of 
her truth. . 

But I am drifting out to sea—as there are 1,000 other 
points, similar to these, susceptible of practical application, to 
those who have eyes to see. 

Can’t you just put down, I, 2, 3, etc., your points of at- 
tack on paper for me? Do so, old fellow. They will get a 
hearing. 

My intention was and is to see Dr. Newman before my 
return. I shall drop him a line and go on the 29th from 
London. . 

This is too bad for you to clear out in this way—I can’t 
postpone my departure. 

Au revoir! If my instincts don’t deceive me, you will find 
me stirring up folks this side of the water some day. 

God bless you. Faithfully, 
I. T. HECKER. 


(THE END.) 
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LIONEL JOHNSON: POET AND CRITIC. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 





Siu | is scarcely four years since the news of Lionel 
ame Johnson’s early and tragic death saddened the 
literary world. The feeling of personal loss was 
very widespread at the time—the consciousness 
that his place would be exceedingly difficult to 
fill, and yet could not, save with serious detriment, be left 
empty. He had stood for something definite and something 
high. As poet, he had clothed conceptions of delicate and 
poignant loveliness in the white robe of almost classic severity. 
As critic, he had shown himself a master of sure judgment and 
Catholic sympathies; he possessed, in his own words, “ prefer- 
ences but no prejudices "—if we except that fundamental preju- 
dice against the vulgar, the perverse, or the insincere in art. All 
things pure and noble, and not a few forgotten or despised, 
found shelter in Lionel Johnson’s heart; and then that heart 
ceased beating. Even now it is difficult to think dispassionate- 
ly of the young poet, with his childlike face and his words of 
such memorable wisdom or pathos. Still more difficult is it to 
reach any satisfying analysis of that mingled defeat and victory 
which made up his life’s brief conflict. His aloofness, to the 
very end, was majestic as well as melancholy. Strangely enough, 
it is the vivid yet unconscious self-portraiture of his final poem 
—the lines to Walter Pater—that supply the sroent comment 
upon their author’s life and work: 


Gracious God rest him, he who toiled so well 
Secrets of grace to tell 
Graciously 


Half of a passionately pensive soul 

He showed us, not the whole: 

Who loved him best, they best, they only, knew 
The deeps they might not view; 

That, which was private between God and him; 
To others, justly dim. 
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At Broadstairs, Kent, in the March of 1867, Lionel John- 
son was born into a family of Protestant faith and military pre- 
dilection. Perhaps it was the old. Gaelic and Cymric strain in 
his blood which kept the boy so free from these environing 
influences, and planted in his heart an early love of nature and 
of the past, a certain mystic kinship with the beautiful and 
the unknown. And then it was his great good fortune to be 
educated at the historic Winchester School, where he passed 
six years of deep content and inspiration. The memory of 
Arnold was still redolent there; further back, the memories of 
Collins, of Otway, of Sir Thomas Browne; and dreams of “ half 
a thousand years” of scholarship. There were natural beauties 
too—Twyford Down, the nearby hills and woodlands, “ walks 
and streets of ancient days,” or that “fair fern-grown Chauntry 
of the Lilies,” white beneath the moonbeams. 


Music is the thought of thee; 
Fragrance all thy memory, 


Johnson later wrote; and there is scarcely a detail of the old 
place that he has not dwelt upon in loving veneration. At 
Winchester, very largely, our poet’s character was formed and 
his future tastes determined ; there the bent toward scholarship, 
toward solitude, and toward Catholicity became an inalienable 
part of his life. 

When Johnson passed to New College, Oxford, he had 
already a reputation for “exceptional maturity of literary 
achievement.” * In fact, some of his published poems date as 
far back as 1887, 1885, even 1883; but he was not inclined 
to rest upon youthful laurels. His ‘‘ Oxford Nights” furnishes 
a charming commentary upon his early love of the classics— 
“dear human books” to him, and nowise formidable. The 
educational process seems to have been a kind of triumphal 
march all along for Lionel Johnson; and it is amusing to learn 
that in spite of this, he very nearly missed his first degree be- 
cause only one member of the entire examining board could 
decipher his handwriting ! 

Shortly after attaining his majority, Johnson was received 
into the Catholic Church. The step implied no sudden change 
of faith, for he seems to have been Catholic almost from the 


*Athenzeum, October, 1902. 
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first, by some intuitive yearning. His instinct was all for legi- 
timacy and orderly development, on the one side—on the other, 
all for the mystical and unwerldly, for the human fired with a 
touch of the divine; and it is this very inevitability that imparts 
such grace to the story of our poet’s conversion. His was the re- 
turn of a son into the arms of his mother; and beyond a prayer 
that his beloved England might so return to allegiance, John- 
son appeared quite unconscious that the matter could be made 
one of controversy. It is said, and it seems entirely credible, 
that about this time he had thoughts of entering the priest- 
hood. In his ‘‘ Vigils” (written at Oxford in 1887), we recog- 
nize a spiritual concentration like that of the young Crashaw, 
lone watcher “ beneath Tertullian’s roof of angels”’: 


Song and silence ever be 

All the grace life brings to me: 
Song of Mary, Mighty Mother; 

Song of whom she bore, my Brother: 
Silence of an ecstacy 

Where I find Him, and none other. 


Lionel Johnson’s vocation to what Faber has called “the mys- 
tical apostolate of the inward life” was, to the last, unwaver- 
ing; but, with characteristic self-criticism, he deemed himself 
better suited to a literary than to a priestly career. Thenceforth 
he served his art with almost cloistral consecration, finding in 
this long and painful service a “‘blessedness beyond the pride of 
kings.” 

The first publication of Johnson’s poems seems to have been 
in 1892, when a selection of the earlier ones appeared in the 
Book of the Rhymers’ Club. The beautiful lines “ By the Statue 
of King Charles at Charing Cross’”’ were included in the num- 
ber, and attracted some attention from the poetically hopeful. 
That same year he completed his searching and admirable 
work on Zhe Art of Thomas Hardy. The publication of this 
was delayed until 1894, but its final appearance was the signal 
for Lionel Johnson’s immediate welcome among the Immortals. 
The name of the youthful critic (he was then only twenty- 
seven years old) was coupled with those of Matthew Arnold 
and Walter Pater, and his words were thenceforth prized by 
the foremost literary journals of London. 
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The passing of another year added new laurels, for in 1895 
his first complete volume of Poems was issued. The power 
of verses like ‘‘The Dark Angel” was recognized on all sides; 
but Johnson’s intense subjectivity—his preoccupation with spir- 
itual concerns—made the critics somewhat guarded in their 
praise. Meanwhile, with serene indifference, our poet was pre- 
paring a new volume, which appeared in 1897 under the title 
lreland, with Other Poems. It contained some of his most ex- 
quisite work: religious lyrics that soared up straight as the 
tapers upon an altar, songs of hapless Innisfail, and chastened 
meditations upon life and love. And it proved, beyond all 
doubt, that here was a poet of ethereal ideals, with no inten- 
tion of conciliating the practical English public. With heart- 
whole sincerity Johnson followed the gods of his affection— 
and, for the most part, they were neglected divinities. Yet 
his poet’s insight had prophetic clearness: we are almost 
amazed at the number of public movements which shared his 
sympathy. There was, first of all, the Catholic reaction’ in 
England—admittedly one of the great phenomena of nineteenth 
century thought—and Lionel Johnson was its soulful, adherent 
in word and work. He was one of the first to give ardent 
support to that Celtic Renaissance which has now proved itself 
a reality. As an early member of the Irish Literary Society, 
he mourned with Douglas Hyde over the decline of the Gaelic 
tongue; and with his friend, William Butler Yeats, he shared 
hopes for the future of Irish drama. So, too, did Johnson . 
raise his protest against a certain decadent literary influence 
from across the Channel, and against various “ professors of 
strange speech” and stranger graces, who “suffer under the 
delusion that they are very French.” 

But throughout these years, when his critical activity 
brightened the pages of the London Academy, the Daily 
Chronicle, and other papers, Johnson’s health was perceptibly 
failing. His body, always frail, grew less and less able to sup- 
port the continued mental strain. Even those long, wondrous 
rambles through Wales and Cornwall, which brought our poet 
so close to Nature’s meanings, were powerless to win him phy- 
sical health. Every normal stimulant seemed ineffective; and 
so it happened that the sad, ancient story was repeated—the 
story of which our own Edgar Poe furnished so tragic an in- 
stance. There is slight call to dwell upon the warfare of those 
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later years, or to remember the darkness which for a time 
eclipsed the star. For a full twelvemonth before his death, 
Johnson appears to have published nothing; from his nearest 
friends he became a recluse, and all letters and solicitations 
were met by silence. But scarcely any one realized the full 
pathos of his situation until, on September 22, 1902, the fol- 
lowing note came to the editor of the Academy : 

‘You last wrote to me, sometime, I think, in the last cen- 
tury, and I hadn’t the grace to answer. But I was in the 
middle of a serious illness which lasted more than a year, 
during the whole of which time I was not in the open for 
even five minutes, and hopelessly crippled in hands and feet. 
After that long spell of enforced idleness I feel greedy for 
work ” 

Accompanying this were the lines before mentioned, to the 
memory of his ‘“ unforgettably most gracious friend,’ Walter 
Pater. One week later—on the night of September 29—our 
poet left his lodgings for a solitary walk. He did not return 
to Clifford’s Inn, nor did any human eye witness that last 
tragic scene. Before morning a policeman walking on Fleet 
Street found the slight body of a man lying beside the curb 
—dquite unconscious, the skull fractured. Lionel Johnson was 
carried to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he slept for four 
long days and nights. Then, early in the morning of Octo- 
ber 4, 1902, he awakened in eternity. 

Were it not for Johnson’s poetry, it would be difficult to 
connect this reticent, fragile struggler with life—always a pa- 
thetic and lovable figure—with the serenely impersonal man of 
letters known to London journalism. But his own hand has 
bridged the abyss; and from this poetical work we may trace 
the author’s spiritual pilgrimage with no great incompleteness. 
It is not that the pages are frequently autobiographical; it is 
simply that choice of both theme and treatment is essentially 
characteristic. Some of the earliest of these poems show the 
strong influence of classical literature: ‘‘Sertorius”’ is one in- 
stance, and “ Julian at Eleusis”—that plaintive elegy upon the 
death of pagan worship. But ‘‘ The Classics,” with its brief 
and wonderfully trenchant appreciation of the Greek and 
Latin writers, is the most complete expression of a culture 
which very largely moulded Johnson’s own literary style. 
Upon every page of his work lies this stamp ot scholarship: 
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we recognize it in the exquisite, unobtrusive chiselling of his 
verse-effects, and still more fundamentally in his graceful or- 
dering of ideas, and his masterly control of passion and imagi- 
nation. But considering his poetry as a whole, in context 
rather than form, we may safely define the mainsprings of its 
inspiration as Nature, Celtic memories, and Catholic faith A 
glorious trio it was, falling into sub-divisions of almost equal 
majesty; exaltation of sky and sea and earth, musings upon 
the immemorial tragedy of life and death, chivalrous loyalty 
to Ireland, deep love and reverence for the past, for pagan 
culture and medieval mysticism, and wistful visions of eter- 
nity. Evenin poems of personal or reminiscent origin, such as 
‘Winchester,’ or the series to ‘‘Malise,” most of these ele- 
ments are discoverable, blended into a harmony which is our 
poet’s very own—his characteristic message to the world. 
Because of the universal potency of external beauty, it may 
be that Johnson’s widest appeal will be made through his na- 
ture poems. ‘Sancta Silvarum,” written as early as 1886, ex- 
presses in lines of powerful cadence the youth’s passionate 
sympathy with the nature world, his quick response to the 


Music of the mystery, that embraces 
All forest-depths, and footless, far-off places, 


and his awed recognition of one mighty will that shapes the 
course of star and blossom, of wind and sea. Almost always . 
it was the wilder and more desolate aspect that he loved to 
contemplate—Nature upon rain-driven moors where “the wet 
earth breathes ancient fair fragrance forth,” rather than in 
“‘ vineyard and orchard, flowers and mellow fruit.” 


Great good it is to see how beauty thrives 

For desolate moorland and for moorland men; 

To smell scents rarer than soft honey cells, 

From bruised wild thyme, pine bark, or mouldering peat; 
To watch the crawling gray clouds drift, and meet 
Midway the ragged cliffs. O mountain spells; 

Calling us forth, by hill, and moor, and glen! 


Such is the exulting burden of ‘‘ Gwynedd.” 
The blending of abstract and concrete throughout these 
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poems is peculiarly interesting; the ideal beauty is not always 
wrapped in cloud or dazzling in the splendor of sunrise—it is 
both sought and found beneath some actual, earthly symbol. 
Hence our poet was increasingly given to the painting of word 
pictures, little vignettes of an almost Cowper-like nicety, which 
crystallize some momentary aspect of Nature with the soulful 
simplicity of Wordsworth himself. ‘(In England” abounds in 
these sketches, as of 


A deep wood, where the air 
Hangs in a stilly trance; 


or, 
Wind on the open down, 


Riding the wind, the moon. 


A thousand intimate recollections of Johnson’s own rambles 
intensify the personal note, and very charmingly; he tells us 
of the sea gulls wheeling off in ‘‘a snowstorm of white wings,” 
and of the shy rabbits who hopped away at his approach, 
with the sunlight glowing “red through their startled ears.” 
Our poet wrote once that, while he could never understand the 
temptation to worship the sun, he found entirely comprehen- 
sible that other temptation toward worship of the earth— not 
with a vague, pantheistic emotion, but with a personal love for 
the sensible ground beneath his-feet.” It is impossible not to 
feel this tenderness, this sense of omnipresent kinship, through- 
out his Nature pictures; in his love of the “freshness of early 
spray,” and of sky and field and moor. The reality of it all 
reaches finalexpression in those poignant lines of “‘ Cadgwith”: 


Ah, how the City of our God is fair! 

If, without sea, and starless though it be, 

For joy of the majestic beauty there, 

Men shall not. miss the stars, nor mourn the sea. 


The general acceptation of Johnson as a poet of the Irish 
Revival is both true and false. The heart has its own father- 
land; and while as fundamentally English in many ways as 
Newman himself, our poet did throw in his lot unhesitatingly 
with the fortunes of the Celt. It was at first, no doubt, a 
poetical and» devotional attraction, the response of a keenly 
imaginative nature to the half-revealed magic of Celtic lore— 
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that magic of fire and tears. And out of this grew his passion 
for Ireland; albeit the glamor of her romance and her mys- 
tery, her thirst for freedom and her unnumbered woes, even- 
tually won from Johnson the allegiance of a very son. That 
fine and masterly poem which forms the title of his second 
volume is probably the richest fruit of this dedication. From 
the elemental pathos of “‘Ireland’s” opening stanzas, through 
the bitter story of wrong and martyrdom, and the cold, terri- 
ble arraignment of the land’s oppressors, the music sweeps 
with the majesty of death and yet of victory: 


How long? Justice of Very God! How long? 
The Isle of Sorrows from of old hath trod 
The stony road of unremitting wrong. 
The purple winepress of the wrath of God: 
Is then the Isle of Destiny, indeed, 

To grief predestinate ; 

Ever foredoomed to agonize and bleed 
Beneath the scourging of eternal fate? 

Yet against hope shall we still hope, and still 
Beseech the eternal Will: 

Our lives to this one service dedicate. 


And at last comes the plaintive tenderness of that call to 
Mary: 

Glory of Angels! Pity, and turn thy face, 

Praying thy Son, even as we pray thee now, 

’ For thy dear sake to set thine Ireland free: 

Pray thou thy little Child! 

Ah! who can help her, but in mercy He? 

Pray then, pray thou for Ireland, Mother mild. 


There are numerous shorter poems in both volumes treat- 
ing of the same subject: notably those powerful lines ‘‘To 
Parnell,” and the elegy commencing 


God rest you, rest you, rest you, Ireland’s dead! 


But “for a’ that and a’ that,” Lionel Johnson was not a 
Celtic poet. One critic has asserted that in him the Irish re- 
vival lost “its poet of firmest fibre and its most resonant voice— 
the only voice in which there was the cordial of a great cour- 
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age.” * But, after all, it was a voice from without. Perhaps 
the very best way to draw this distinction is to compare our 
poet’s treatment of a Celtic theme with, for instance, that of 
Mr. Yeats. The latter’s poem on the ‘‘Death of Cuhoolin” 
ends thus: : 


In three days’ time, Cuhoolin with a moan 
Stood up, and came to the long sands alone: 
For four days warred he with the bitter tide; 
And the waves flowed above him, and he died. 


This is by no means a superlative example of the Irish 
poet’s work, but it has caught something of the crude, epic 
simplicity of a primitive saga. Now in ‘Cyhiraeth” Johnson 
has embodied the story of Llewellyn of Llanarmon, and the 
strange summons that came to him from the Ghostly Gate. 
In lines of weird beauty he describes the ‘“‘dolour and the 
dirge’’ which swept upon the land one cold midnight, and how 
the “bitterness of wounding fire” pierced the very heart of 
its chieftain. Then, 


While wailed the herald cry 

Upright he sprang, and stood to die, 
So, Lion of Llanarmon ! 

Lion soul and eagle face 

Fought with death a splendid space; 
Oh, proud be thou, Llanarmon! 

Not man with man, but man with death 
Wrestled; thine hoariest minstrel saith 
No greater deed, Llanarmon! 


The power of such poetry is undeniable; but are we not 
conscious of the long vista of time and art through which our 
bard looks back upon his subject? The Celtic inspiration was 
a precious and powerful factor in Lionel Johnson’s poetry; but 
it was by no means an inevitable one. 

On the other hand, any divorce between our poet and his 
religious lyrics would be almost inconceivable. His early lines 
to “Our Lady of the Snows” are one of the most beautiful 
expressions of the devotional ideal to be found in English 
poetry; and his “ Visions” of hell, purgatory, and heaven are 


*H.S. Krans: William Butler Yeats and the Irish Literary Revival. 
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notable alike for delicacy and power. But it was reserved for 
the second volume to prove this scholarly young convert one 
of the loveliest of our devotional poets. It is seldom possible 
to wander far among the lily-beds of English sacred lyrics 
without meeting traces of Crashaw, the ever fragrant, and in 
Lionel Johnson the affinity is quite manifest. Indeed, many of 
his Catholic poems are altogether worthy of a place beside the 
master’s. Such is that hymn of exquisite beauty, ‘‘ Our Lady 
of the May”: 


O Flower of flowers, our Lady of the May! 

Thou gavest us the World’s one Light of Light; 
Under the stars, amid the snows, He lay; 

While Angels, through the Galilean night, 

Sang glory and sang peace; 

Nor doth their singing cease, 

For thou their Queen and He their King sit crowned 
Above the stars, above the bitter snows; 

They chaunt to thee the Lily, Him the Rose, 
With white Saints kneeling round. 

Gone is cold night; thine now are spring and day; 
O Flower of flowers, our Lady of the May! 


And this is scarcely more beautiful than a dozen others which 
follow or precede. ‘‘Te Martyrum Candidatus” has been one 
of the most frequently quoted; and lines like: 


These through the darkness of death, the dominion of night, 
Swept, and they woke in white places at morning tide; 
They saw with their eyes, and sang for joy of the sight, 
They saw with their eyes the Eyes of the Crucified, 


illustrate how admirably its. metre reproduces the triumphant 
onward rush of those White Horsemen, the “‘fair chivalry of 
Christ.” It is merely a further instance of our poet’s mastery 
over technical form; this time in a department where—perhaps 
more than in any other division of verse—purely artistic ex- 
cellence is apt to be neglected. Yet every reader must be 
aware that the religious sincerity of Johnson’s poems did not 
suffer by his formal precision. What could be more tender, 
more straightforward, than ‘‘Sursum Corda,” lines addressed to 
that other Catholic poet, Francis Thompson: 
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Lift up your hearts! We lift 
Them up 

To God, and to God’s gift, 
The Passion Cup. 


Lift up your hearts! Ah, so 
We will: 

Through storm of fire or snow, 
We lift them still. 


But as an expression of pure spiritual yearning, I think 
Johnson has left us nothing more hauntingly beautiful than the 
short poem, “‘ De Profundis” : 


Would that with you I were imparadised, 
White Angels around Christ! 

That, by the borders of the eternal sea, 
Singing, I, too, might be: 


Where reigns the Victor Victim, and His Eyes 
Control eternities ! 

Immortally your music flows in sweet 

Stream round the Wounded Feet; 

And rises to the Wotinded Hands; and then 
Springs to the Home of Men, 

The Wounded Heart; and there in flooding praise 
Circles, and sings, and stays. 


So far, we recognize the spiritual exaltation, the lyric love- 
liness of Crashaw and the older Catholic hymnists. But listen: 


My broken music wanders in the night, 

Faints, and finds no delight ; 

White Angels! take of it one piteous tone, 
And mix it with your own! 

Then, as He feels your chanting flow less clear, 
He will but say: J hear 

The sorrow of My child on earth. 


There we listen to the voice of our own Lionel Johnson, the poet 
of austere ideals and pathetic world-weariness, the poet of faith 
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through an age incredulous. Bravely he faced the conflict, but 
no longer joyously; the maladie du siécle had touched him. 
Numerous Latin poems scattered through both volumes should 
be mentioned ; also the songs having a Latin refrain, particu- 
larly ‘‘Carols” and the last part of ‘‘ Christmas.” 

In approaching his more personal poems, we shall have to 
face the most serious charge ever brought against Johnson’s 
poetry—the charge that it lacks true emotional quality. We 
are told that his lyrics spring from and express a thought, 
rather than a feeling; and to admit this absolutely is to imply 
that Johnson should have confined himself to prose. But can 
we admit it? The strange, weird melody of ‘‘ Morfydd” goes 
sighing through the mind: 


A voice on the winds, 

A voice by the waters, 
Wanders and cries: 
Oh! what are the winds 
And what are the waters ? 
Mine are your eyes! 


We remember, too, the splendid climax of those later lines ‘‘ To 
Morfydd Dead”: 


. Take from me the light, 
God! of all thy suns; 
Give me her, who on the winds 
Wanders lone! 


and they do not seem to speak of frigid formalism. Neither 
do the odes to ‘‘ Winchester,” or the wonderfully tender poems 
on friendship to be found in both volumes. The truth of the 
charge is probably this: all the world loves a lover (at least 
theoretically !) and Lionel Johnson did not show the usual predi- 
lection toward interpreting this master passion. His love poems 
are few in number. But if any reader be tempted to doubt 
our poet’s capacity for the very white heat of emotion, we 
would commend to his perusal ‘The Destroyer of a Soul,” or 
those passionately beautiful lines, ‘‘A Proselyte.”” We may 
pierce deeper still, to the heart pleading of that early and tragic 
poem ‘“ Darkness’’—even to the vehement self-revelation of 
“The Dark Angel,” and its companion-piece, ‘‘To Passions”: 
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That hate, and that, and that again 
Easy and simple are to bear: 

My hatred of myself is pain 
Beyond my tolerable share. 


Such lines are more convincing, to some of us, than the melo- 
dramatic outpourings of Lord Byron’s genius. ‘‘The Dark 
Angel ’”’—perhaps the most famous of all Johnson’s work—is 
a poem of wonderful power, a flash-light upon that bitter and 
eternal conflict which had its rise in Eden. 


Dark Angel, with thine aching lust 
To rid the world of penitence: 
Malicious Angel, who still dost 

My soul such subtile violence! 
Because of thee, no thought, no thing 
Abides for me undesecrate: 

Dark Angel, ever on the wing, 

Who never reachest me too late! 


There is something wellnigh intolerable in the verisimilitude 
of the poem, in the frightful arraignment of this ‘‘ venemous 
spirit’’ who broods over the world of nature and art, torment- 
ing the land of dreams, and blackening the face of spring and 
youth and life itself. The poem would be sinister were it not 
for the splendid courage of those final stanzas: 


I fight thee in the Holy Name! 

Yet, what thou dost is what God saith: 
Tempter! should I escape thy flame, 

Thou wilt have helped my soul from death: 


Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not so, 
Dark Angel! triumph over me: 
Lonely, unto the Lone I go; 

Divine, to the Divinity. 


The man who wrote those lines /e/t, indeed; but upon his 
lips lay the seal of culture and of temperamental repression. 
This was the veil of his heart’s inner sanctuary—that “ Pre- 
cept of Silence’? which one of his most characteristic poems 
has immortalized : 
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I know you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours! 

I know you! tremulous beliefs, 
Agonized hopes, and ashen flowers! 


Some players upon plaintive strings 
Publish their wistfulness abroad: 

I have not. spoken of these things, 
Save to one man, and unto God. 


The “criticism of life” throughout this poetry is by no 
means insignificant. Lionel Johnson was one of a little band 
who, through all the turmoil of late nineteenth century thought 
—through the storms of rationalism and materialism and real- 
ism—kept their faces steadfastly toward the east. Truth 
and beauty shone eas twin stars before his quiet gaze; and 
his supreme achievement was to create works of art which 
“suffice the eye and save the soul beside.” His message, all 
along, was one of reconciliation. He contrived to be at once 
the apostle of culture and of devotion, of art and of nature, 
of modernity and of the ancient. His love for Catholicity and 
for Ireland nowise lessened his joy in England; nor did his 
exultation in the forest wilds dull his ears to the call of Lon- 
don’s thoroughfares. One marvels, seeing the gracious har- 
mony of his pages, where the imagined hostility could have 
lain. Now, of course, one cause of this comprehensive view 
was the aloofness of our poet’s attitude. His sensitiveness 
of temperament was very exquisite; his sympathy with hu- 
man experience very keen; but he stood a little apart from 
life. His was the attitude of philosopher and contempla- 
tive; never that of the mere academician. Perhaps his own 
interior struggle served to obviate a natural tendency toward 
exclusiveness, and to unite the poet with his great laboring and 
suffering brotherhood. It is never easy for a temperament 
like Johnson’s to overcome its intolerance for many aspects of 
human :nature; it is never easy to recognize that the spirit is 
willing and the flesh weak, without despising the flesh. But 
if there is one kind of development perceptible in our poet’s 
work, it is a growing tendency toward the human and con- 
crete. It is a long, long cry from the “proud and lonely 
scorn” of temptation that goes singing through his youthful 
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‘‘ Ideal,” to the humbled yet resolute wrestling of his ‘‘ Dark 
Angel.” For the rest, we shall have to admit that Lionel 
Johnson’s song was for the few rather than’ the many—that 
the nun-like delicacy and austerity of his Muse made any 
popular recognition quite improbable. 

As critic, Johnson has met with somewhat more generous 
appreciation. Zhe Art of Thomas Hardy, upon which his repu- 
tation mainly rests, is universally recognized as. one of the 
sanest and most scholarly pieces of work called forth by re- 
cent fiction. This first volume testifies very clearly to its 
author’s singular openness of mind: ‘‘I remember,” he says, 
“but few of Mr. Hardy’s general sentiments, about the mean- 
ing of the unconscious universe, or of conscious mankind, with 
which I do not disagree . . . his tone of thought neither 
charms nor compels me to acquiesce; but it is because I am 
thus averse from the attitude of a disciple, that I admire Mr. 
Hardy’s art so confidently.” Here, indeed, is the true critical 
temper—leading this artist, to whom spiritual laws were the 
prime realities, to lay his tribute at the shrine of another 
artist, and one whose philosophy impresses most readers as 
distinctly materialistic. But in Hardy, Lionel Johnson recog- 
nized the essential humanist, the legitimate descendant of a 
noble line of English novelists, a master of constructive art, 
and a truthful portrayer of Wessex life and thought. 

“He dwells, in a dramatic meditation, upon the earth’s an. 
tiquity, the thought of ‘the world’s gray fathers,’ and in par- 
ticular, upon certain tracts of land, with which he has an in- 
timacy, . . . old names and old houses lingering in decay, 

. «+ pagan impulses, the spirit of material and natural re- 
ligion, the wisdom and the simplicity, the blind and groping 
thoughts, of a living peasantry still primitive. . . . He loves 
to contemplate the entrance of new social ways and forms, into 
a world of old social preference and tradition; to show how 
there is waged, all the land over, a conflict between street and 
field, factory and farm, or between the instincts of blood and 
the capacities of brain; to note how a little leaven of. fresh 
learning may work havoc among the weighty mass of ancient, 
customary thought . . . to build up, touch by touch, stroke 
upon stroke, the tragedy of such collision, the comedy of such 
contrast, the gentle humor or the heartless satire of it all, 
watched and recorded by an observant genius.” 
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Such passages—as sonorous as they are sympathetic—bring 
us to the deeper understanding of Thomas Hardy’s work. But 
the book is even broader in scope, tracing the history of the 
English novel from the time of Defoe, and characterizing with 
rare insight its different developments. 

“The modern novel,” observes Johnson, “‘ differs from its 
predecessors mainly in this: that it is concerned, not with the 
storm and stress of great, clear passions and emotions, but with 
the complication of them; there is a sense of entanglement. 

Psychology, to use that ambitious term, supplies the 
novelist with studies and materials; not only the free and open 
aspect of life itself.” 

It was characteristic of Lionel Johnson that his appeal 
should have been ever tothe past. ‘‘ That inestimable debt of 
reverence, of fidelity, of understanding” which modern scholar- 
ship owes antiquity—less a debt, after all, than ‘‘a grace sought 
and received”’—was never far from his consciousness. Clas- 
sicist he always was, from those days at old Winchester; ‘ pur- 
ist and precisian”’ in his style, with slight interest in spelling 
reform or other utilitarian devices. Inevitably, then, past great- 
ness, the best that had been known and thought, became for him, 
as for Arnold, the touchstone by which to try all present 
achievement. ‘‘ About contemporary voices there is an ele- 
ment of uncertainty not undelightful, but forbidding the per- 
fection of faith.” .Johnson wrote in one of his sage little arti- 
cles in the Academy: ‘‘ We prophecy and wait.” Yet, although ~ 
the personal equation inclined thus to the “serene classics,” 
the critic’s attitude toward a living genius was one of wistful 
appreciation. His every sense was keen in the search for 
beauty, and he welcomed it in whatever guise: Lucretius and 
Fielding, Pope and Wordsworth, Renan and Hawthorne—all of 
these shared his sympathies and comprehension. Critics of 
Lionel Johnson’s type are a gladness to the earth. 

The discerning had great hopes of Johnson, with his Cel- 
tic dreams, his scholarly methods, and his unwavering faith in 
spiritual realities. And they were never fully realized. The 
saddest phenomena of literary history are these fragmentary 
geniuses—these voices which cry out in the wilderness so en- 
chantingly, and then sink into silence. It is part of the world’s 
tragedy that 
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So many pitchers of rough clay 
Should prosper and the porcelain break in two, 


as Mr. Yeats has put it. But is there not a danger of carry- 
ing this regret too far—of urging an artist’s possibilities at the 
expense of his actual achievement? The work Johnson has 
left us is superlatively excellent; it needs neither apology nor 
explanation; it simply needs to be read. That, indeed, is the 
prime difficulty, for the world is very busy; and Lionel John- 
son spoke with such a gentle sweetness, such a modest seren- 
ity! In prose and verse alike, he was stranger to the jeal- 
ousies and impatiences of mere ambition. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum, he was fond of quoting—‘“sure and sound is the 
whole world’s judgment”; and so to time, that judge so de- 
liberate and so infallible, he committed all. It is pleasant and 
reassuring to remember Lowell’s words concerning the two 
kinds of literary genius. ‘‘The first and highest,” he tells us, 
“may be said to speak out of the eternal to the present, and 
must compel its age to understand 7¢, the second understands 
its age, and tells it what it wishes to be told.” Quite mani- 
festly, Lionel Johnson was not of this latter type; but we 
believe that his place is with higher company. 

















NARCISSUS. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


‘* Author of /# Old St. Stephen's, The Metropolitans, etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


moecsomeere OWN in the field near the olive grove the air 
- # was warm and fragrant with the scent of clover 
blooms. Poppies and corn-flowers tossed their 
pretty heads in an adjacent wheat field, and pushed 
; them through the crevices in the low fence, as 
if quite distracted to join the party in the clover-patch; 
bees went humming backward and forward, busily carrying 
stores of honey to their hives and buzzing sometimes peri- 
lously near to Marjorie’s face, where she leaned on a small 
mountain of cushions. A. long, long pause, broken by Philip’s 
voice from his comfortable lounging place: 

“I shall be asleep in about three minutes,” he asserted. 
“This is the veritable Lotus Eaters’ Land, ‘in which it seemed 
always afternoon.’” 

“Yes,” assented Will— 





““*Propt on beds of amaranth and moly 
How sweet, while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly, 
With half-dropt eye-lids still 
Beneath a heaven, dark and holy, 
To watch—’ 


“‘—-Marjorie, pretending to read, and really ‘steeping her 
brow in slumber’s holy balm.’ By the way, what zs ‘moly’? 
Does any one know?” 

‘‘I am sure J don’t,” Marjorie answered drowsily. 

“Something soft,” suggested Philip. ‘Moly sounds soft, 
don’t you think so?” 

“‘ Like a feather bed,” murmured Jack. 

Another long pause, during which there was much hopping 
and twittering on the part of various small sparrows come down 
on an excursion from the branches of neighboring trees. They 
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evidently regarded the party, from their motionless attitudes, 
as a group of statuary quite harmless and designed for their 
pleasure. 

“Fearless little creatures, those,” observed Will. “I al- 
ways intended throwing sticks and stones at them when I was 
a boy, but was ashamed to, they were so very confiding. The 
conflict in my youthful soul was something tremendous at times.” 

“TI had no scruples whatever on the subject,’’ said Philip. 

“How could you be so cruel?” said Marjorie. ‘‘ And they 
such dear little things. See that one now, he has found a 
worm and he will not eat it selfishly all alone. He carries it 
to his mate on the tree there; and just look how graciously she 
receives it. They would be quite a pattern to some married 
couples.” 

‘They fight each other sometimes, just the same,” put in 
Jack the scoffer; ‘‘also, they kill song birds; also, they eat 
fruit which they have not planted and which we want; besides 
which, I am told that worms have a very low opinion of. them.” 

Silence number three, disturbed this time by Marjorie, who 
raised herself on her elbow to look at Jack. ‘“ What is the 
matter with you, boy?” she suddenly demanded, throwing a 
small twig which struck him on the nose and made him start. 
“You have scarcely spoken a word all day; and you are look- 
ing so red and pompous and mysterious, as if you had some 
awful secret to guard. Tell me this moment what it is.” 

“Speak, youth!’’ commanded his brother sternly. ‘ Your 
secret, or your life!” 

“There is nothing the matter with me,” declared Jack guiltily. 

‘There is,’’ contradicted Marjorie promptly, ‘and I mean 
to know it. Tell me, Jack’’—coaxingly—‘ have / anything to 
do with it?” . 

“Well, yes” ;—reluctantly—‘“ you have something to do 
with one of the things. It is a treat you are to have; but you 
are not to ask me anything about it, for it would be mean to 
tell, and you will know pretty soon, anyhow.” 

“Well, I won’t ask you, then. But you said one of the 
things; what is the other?” 

“Good heavens, Marjorie, how you do badger a fellow! 
Well, then ”’—sitting up, with an air of desperation and a very 
red face— ‘‘I have been making a—a pome! Now, crown me 
with laurels,” sinking back. 
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‘‘A pome,” repeated Philip, “‘ what is that?” 

“A poem?” cried Marjorie; ‘‘oh, you delightful boy, you 
shall be decked with laurels from head to foot. But where is 
it? Let me see it.” 

“Find it,” tersely. 

Then ensued a deft and rapid diving of Marjorie’s fingers 
into various of his pockets, without success. ‘‘Oh, come now, 
Jack ’—sweetly—‘‘ where is it?” 

“Bring it forth,” said Will sadly, “if the hitherto stainless 
name of Fleming must be disgraced, it is best to know the 
depth of your iniquity.” 

Some further coaxing and bullying at last caused a crumpled 
paper to be drawn from one of those mysterious pockets dis- 
coverable only by the tailor and the wearer, and not always by 
the latter. 

“You see,” explained Jack with much stammering, “I 
stopped in at old Madame Moreau’s yesterday, and there she 
was busy chattering and telling Monsieur Patanne from Tou- 
louse what a fine match she had in mind for her daughter; and 
he, not to be outdone, was saying how he was a poor man 
himself, but he expected his nephew, whom he had brought 
with him to Martres, to contract marriage with a rich cooper’s 
widow here. And when I was going out, there, by all the 
gods and little fishes, were the nephew and the daughter spoon- 
ing away under the trees; and it made me chuckle to think how 
angry the old people would have been to see them.” 

“What is ‘spooning,’ Jack?” asked Marjorie. 

“If the verses are as exciting as the prelude, 
Philip, shutting his eyes, “ my agitation will be overpowering. 

“Well,” proceeded Jack recklessly, ‘‘the idea amused me. 
So, this morning I made some rhymes out of it. We are used 
to making jingles once a week at college, you know. And 
now, nobody must interrupt until I finish the first verse.” 

“We promise,” said the chorus. 

“Ahem!” said Jack, clearing his throat: 


/ 
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IN THE SALON. 


An ancient dame sits talking to an antique beau, 

And the window panes gleam redly as the sun sinks low, 
And she flutters and she bridles, and she plays with her fan, 
While he compliments and flatters, as beccmes a gallant man. 
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Upon the wall the portraits grim look down at airs and graces, 
While the pair speak on of other things with more shrugs and 


grimaces, 

And he tells of nephew Arthur, who'll call for him bye-and- 
bye, 

And fears, poor boy, he’ll never make 2 fortune, though he 
try ; 


But hints there is an heiress, neither young nor pretty, true, 
Still, possessing that without which one would matrimony rue. 
She, glancing sidewise in the glass, mentions her little Ruth, 
Whose charming head is full of romance wild and dreams, for- 
sooth ! 
But, she whispers, as to confidential friend she may, 
Old Croesus has been with her wooing e’en that very day. 
So the talk buzzes on in the room. 


“And why should it not?” asked Will, of the elements 
apparently. 

““*Forsooth’ always sounds well in verse, don’t you think 
so, Will?” said Philip. ‘‘I don’t suppose you thought of 
scanning those lines, Jack. And you are quite right, my boy. 
What does a toot or two more or less matter? It is an origi- 
nal, brilliant, and masterly style of handling a subject that 
counts; and that you show in perfection.” 

“‘If I had known that ‘to compliment and flatter’ ‘ became 
a gallant man,’ Marjorie,” said Will, ‘‘I would have amazed 
and delighted you long before this.” 

“Don’t mind them, Jack,” said Marjorie, “‘go on with the 
next verse, I want to hear it.” 

Jack looked doubtful, but finally proceeded: 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Overhead the birds are singing and the south wind blows, 
All around the garden. borders bloom the lily and the rose; 
Daffodils and violets blue are clustering at her feet, 

As along the shaded pathway loiters maiden fair and sweet. 
While she stands in leafy covert, one white hand shades her 


eyes, 
And the other plays with fragrant branch of myrtle, idlewise, 
There’s a footfall and a rustle—and now Arthur’s at her side, 
And she’s the very happiest maid in all the world so wide. 
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“Oh, sweet, my love!” she hears him say amid the sunset 
glow, 

And as his arm encircles her, scarce knows. the sun is low. 

Anear them hover butterflies, around them hum the bees, 

And high above the branches green are waving in the breeze. 

Now, while the flow’rets peep at them, he bends and whispers 
low; 

Being so close, their lips do meet, and so the rose-buds know. 
And the birds sing on in the trees. 


“ Overhead the birds are singing,’”’ mused Philip. ‘‘ Were 
they ever known to sing underground ?”’ 

“** Lilies and roses—daffodils and violets,’” murmured Will, 
‘‘His acquaintance with the floral kingdom is remarkable.” 

“* Leafy covert’ is good, though,” said Philip. ‘‘We must 
admit that.” 

“‘T’ll wager she would have forgotten her Arthur in a mo- 
ment if a bee had hummed as close to her as that fellow is 
to Marjorie. He is going to alight, I fancy, on her chin.” 

This danger safely passed, ‘‘I think your poem is very pret- 
ty, indeed, Jack!” cries Marjorie indignantly, ‘‘and they are 
very rude and ungrateful. It is nothing but envy. The next 
one you shall read to me by myself.” 

And Jack’s rapidly rising ire was appeased, and he stretched 
himself comfortably on the grass. 

‘I beg Jack’s pardon,” said Philip more gravely. “His . 
verse is well enough. I only object to amateur verse-making 
in general and on principle. I have been guilty of it myself 
in moments of abject weakness, but when I returned to rea- 
son I was my own unsparing critic. An ordinary writer will 
treat of an ordinary subject in an ordinary manner, and it will 
produce about the same effect on you asa street song shouted 
by gamins until you are weary of the sound. One of the mas- 
ters comes, and he takes up the same trite matter—and your 
whole soul responds.” 

“ Asif Beethoven should come along,” suggested Will, ‘and 
take the hurdy-gurdy from some wandering player and amaze 
the man with the lovely melodies Ne would produce.” 

“TI know what you mean, Mr. Carhart,” said Marjorie, in 
a low voice. “It is like a minor key in music. That always 
affects any one sensitive to it, even where the motif is other- 
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wise commonplace. One hears a comic. song in a key that 
thrills. I almost fancy that our hearts must beat in a minor, 
for when I have listened to certain minor chords, I always feel 
a deep desire to say to some one—I know not whom—who 
seems appealing : 

*** Be comforted, oh, my dearest!’” : 

Will was usually self-restrained, but there was a tone in 
the girl’s soft voice as she said these last words that quite 
overcame him. He moved a little closer to her and, under 
pretence of taking some leaves from her skirt, said so low that 
only she heard: ‘‘Oh, Marjorie, if only 7 could speak to you 
in a minor key, so that some day you would say to me: ‘Be 
comforted, my dearest.’’”’ And surely she could not say now, 
as she often did, that blue eyes never looked passionate or 
pathetic. 

But one is selfish at twenty years; and she was not think- 
ing of him just then; she only turned away her head with a 
somewhat pettish: ‘ Don’t tease, Will!” And the young man 
kept quite still for many minutes after this, lying with his hat 
over his eyes; so that the sparrows, more than ever convinced 
that he was a statue, showered down sticks and straw lavishly 
upon him as they built their nests. 

“Marjorie,” called Jack, as they strolled toward the cha- 
teau, ‘‘do I not look Oriental with these rugs wound around 
me? Like the Shah of Persia—only more so?” 

“You look like the brother of the moon and the grand-. 
uncle of all the stars,” she declared. ‘Tell me, Jack; ¢e// me, 
like a good boy, what is that ‘treat’ you were talking about?” 

“Wait until to-night ”—oracularly—‘“and you will see and 
hear.” 

True enough, soon after she had sunk into her first sweet 
sleep that night, she became vaguely conscious of sounds that 
were not all a dream, and presently she was standing at her 
window peeping out and listening delightedly as guitars and 
mandolins tinkled, and Etienne’s voice sang in the garden: 


Amis, la nuit est belle, 
La lune va briller. 


A sa clarté, 
En liberté, 
Amis, allons rever, etc., etc. 
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This was Etienne’s device to show gratitude to “da belle 
demotselle”” for her good offices with Nicolette and himself; 
and what could he find better than treating her to a little good 
music such as he and his friends in Martres knew well how to 
produce. Therefore he sang: “Amis, la nutt est belle.” 

“Why, it is beautiful, like a scene in an opera,” said Mar- 
jorie to herself; and so it was, with the mountains and river 
and valley in the moonlight, and in the clear foreground the 
serenaders’ figures moving among the trees. Now there arose 
a chorus, rich, mellow, and harmonious, but somewhat unintel- 
ligible as to words: 


Las fillos de Sen Gaondens non n'an d’argents, 
Las qui non n’an, qu’en bouléren , 
Faridoundaino, qu’en bouléren. 

Aon pays bach, anem, anem / 

Coillé d'argent / 

En segat blat, et dailla hen, 

Faridoundaino, n’en gagneren. 


Which, as afterwards explained to Marjorie, was to the effect 
that the girls of St. Gaudens were without money, and those 
without money desired it. ‘“‘ Down to the valleys let us go. 
Money to seek by reaping grain and raking hay. Tum-te-tum, 
we shall gain some.” 

A little whispered consultation, and again Etienne stepped 
forward, and thinking of Nicolette, no doubt, sang the sweet- 
est of Southern love songs, in one. of those minor keys that 
Marjorie liked so well. ‘‘Oh, lady of my heart, my love, my 
life!” was the refrain which the chorus took up, and repeated 
in softened echo quite indescribable. The girl leaned from her 
casement, and the scene looked at once unreal; there was 
witchery in the warm night air; a light shone in the opposite 
turret window, which was the guest room; against the curtain 
she saw a profile too classically correct for Will’s. “I am half 
sick of shadows!” she quoted to herself suddenly; and then 
drew back into her recess, flushing deeply at such admission, 
made even in solitude and to herself alone. It was a welcome 
distraction when the singers burst into a merry little vintage 
song, and she saw Jack join them in the garden to offer them 
cigars or wine Or something. 
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“‘ Marjorie,”’ said her aunt, looking in at the door with a 
smile, “have you no flowers for your admirers?” She remem- 
bered a great bunch of poppies which Will had given her that 
afternoon, and which she had forgotten and left on Jeanneton’s 
kitchen table. Gathering her wrapper more closely around her, 
she sped through the hall and down the staircase, and groped 
her way back into the kitchen, where a few rays of moonlight, 
coming through chinks in the shutters, served to make dark- 
ness visible. : 

*‘ Jeanneton ! Jeanneton!”’ she called; but Jeanneton’s snores 
from an upper apartment were the. only answer; for Jean- 
neton was one of those on whom serenades are wasted, unless 
they are preceded by a salvo of artillery. 

The table was at last reached, the bouquet felt for and 
found, and, her room regained, it was thrown from her win- 
dow to the singers. Etienne picked it up, glanced upward to 
the casement, placed the flowers near his heart, and bowed 
with native grace. Then the serenaders began to sing ‘‘ Bonne 
nuit, Madame,’ from the “Grande Duchesse,” and gradually 
descending the slope, their voices died away little by little in 
the distance. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Don’t you think, Will,” asked Jack the next morning, 
“that it was very kind and sweet in our small cousin to give 
those young fellows that pretty bunch of flowers last night?” 

“TI do,” said Will, wondering what was coming. 

“So do they. They are to wait upon her in committee to 
express their thanks, and the bouquet is to be kept in a glass 
case.” 

‘“What do you mean?” cried Marjorie. 

“Only, my child, that it is a unique and very neat compli- 
ment to throw a party of serenaders a bunch of turnip-tops.” 

“ Turnip-tops ?” 

“ Turnip-tops.” 

‘I never did! ” 

“You certainly. did.” 

. “T did not!” with vehemence. 

“You did!” with equal politeness. 

“ Children, children!” called Mrs. Fleming reprovingly. 

“* Monsieur Jacques must be right,”’ declared Jeanneton, who 
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was bustling about the room; “I missed my bunch of turnip- 
tops from the kitchen table, and boxed Pierre’s ears. because I 
thought he had thrown them away.” 

“And where are my flowers, Jeanneton?” 

“Oh, the coquelicots are there, Mademoiselle, all wilted.” 

“ After all, Marjorie, what does it matter? It is a joke,” 
said Will, coming to the rescue; for though he was amused he 
did not wish to have Marjorie vexed. 

“ Those fellows must have been amazed when they examined 
their prize,” observed Philip, who wished to prolong the scene 
for the pleasure of watching Marjorie’s little show of temper. 
But that young woman presently broke into a laugh, as seeing 
the absurdity of the thing. 

“Well,” she said gaily, ‘I must explain to Etienne, I sup- 
pose. But, Jack, how did you know?” 

“Oh ”’—blandly—‘“‘I thought I remarked something peculiar 
about the foliage of the bouquet—so to speak—when Etienne 
clutched it to his heart last night when he was skirmishing up 
at your window; and I strolled down before breakfast to in- 
vestigate. Sure enough, there were the ‘tops’ in a vase of 
water, and Etienne’s mother regarding them with respectful 
mystification.” 

Here the laughter, restrained before on account of Marjorie, 
became general, she joining in merrily. 

“Come on, somebody,” she said, getting her hat, “I am 
going there now.” 

Each of the young men evidently cherished a conviction 
that e was ‘‘ somebody,”’ for they both joined her walking down 
to the potteries. 

* Don’t let us go into the house,” she said as they drew 
near. ‘Etienne will be at the furnaces, and I don’t—I don’t 
want to see those abominable ‘tops.’” 

Etienne was at the furnaces, and came from among his men 
taking off his cap. 

“Good morning, Etienne. What delightful music I have to 
thank you for! And what a voice you have!” He colored a 
deep red with pleased embarrassment. ‘‘ And how careless and 
rude you must have thought me, instead of giving you pretty 
flowers, to throw you that horrid green stuff!” 

There was not the ghost of a smile on Etienne’s lips as he 
answered very politely: ‘“‘ Mais, Mademoiselle, 1 thought they 
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might be some strange American plants, exotic, perhaps, which 
only looked like our vegetables.” 

“Very good,” murmured Philip. 

‘Oh, Etienne, what a whopper!’’ Marjorie would have 
liked to say; but reflecting that this would not do, she merely 
observed: ‘‘ Well, Etienne, I should think you would know 
turnip-tops when you see them, even if you are wot a gardener.” 

‘*Turnip-tops, Mademoiselle!’’ in well-affected amazement. 
While Will and Philip laughed, Marjorie explained the mistake, 
and promised to send him a real and handsome bouquet, this 
time, for Nicolette, and he thanked her in advance. 

Coming up the street, Jack met them whistling, his hands 
in his pockets. ‘‘ Whither away now?” he called. 

‘To see Mére Véronique,” said Marjorie, looking at Will 
appealingly. 

He groaned. “And are we expected to go, too?” he in- 
quired. 

‘As you like,” with dignity. 

‘‘Needs must when an angel leads,’”’ resignedly. ‘“ But, 
Philip, you should know what an enchanting visit you are go- 
ing to make. That the lady mentioned should be aged and 
rather cross is a mere trifle, and rather her misfortune than 
her fault. That she should be deafer than any post is an ac- 
cident, though trying. But that she should keep a horrible 
parrot which bites you when you incautiously go near it; that 
she should ask you all manner of indiscreet questions in a per- 
fect whoop—these things are unpleasant, and would seem avoid- 
able.” 

“She is very old and sickly and poor, and last year lost 
her husband, who was very kind to her; which are all, I 
think, good reasons for visiting her,’’ said Marjorie. 

“But could not one send her assistance?’ asked Philip, 
with an evident intention to desert the party. 

“That would not be the same thing,” answered Marjorie. 


%” 


“It is the sympathy which counts for even more, when one is 
in trouble.” ; 

“I am afraid, Marjorie,” objected Will, ‘‘that she is not in 
the least grateful for either sympathy or assistance.” 

‘She may not ‘show it,” maintained Marjorie stoutly, ‘but 
I know she feels grateful.” : 

“I will not abandon you, Marjorie,’’ declared Jack valor- 
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ously, taking her by the arm, ‘‘even if the old lady did say 
that I was a good-for-nothing and would demoralize every 
boy in Martres, if I only stayed long enough.” 

Mére Véronique’s was one of the grimiest of all the grimy 
houses in the town, and to enter its dark and narrow door- 
way both Will and Philip had to lower their heads considera- 
bly. On going in, a very remarkably ugly woman peered at 
them a moment over her spectacles from under her cap-flaps ; 
then called in a shout which, in spite of previous warning, 
made Philip start: 

“Well, don’t stand there staring! Who are you? What 
do you want?” 

Jack was evidently preparing an answering bellow, but Mar- 
jorie prevented him, stepping quickly to the old woman’s side, 
and saying in her clear tones: 

“It is I, Mére Véronique, come to see how you are to- 
day; and'I have brought these messieurs with me, and they 
would like to see your tiles, and—and Pierrot.” 

“It is a wonder you could spare time,” grumbled Mére 
Véronique loudly, “from your fées and junketing to come and 
see a poor old woman like me. Baptiste tells me you hire his 
horses almost every day to go somewhere. Ah!”—with a 
prodigious sigh—‘‘when my poor Georges was young we used 
to keep jours de féte, too. But it was for the sake of being 
together. That is what counts in youth, eh!” glancing sharp- 
ly at Will and Philip, to their great dismay. ‘‘It was my 
tiles you wished to see, Mademoiselle,”’ she continued, moving 
slowly to a cupboard close to the curious, carved, and smoked 
chimney place, and producing some tiles very inferior to Eti- 
enne’s. “They are relics of my Georges. Hélas/ he will 
make no more. But they are superb, eh?” 

‘‘ Beautiful!” they said; and, “ Bully!” muttered Jack. 

“What did you say?” turning to him with absolute ferocity. 

‘‘That—that—’”’ he stammered, getting very red in his 
alarm, “that I thought some Jou//i would be good for Pierrot,” 
pointing to the vicious looking parrot, which was swinging 
in its perch and screaming at them: “ Prenez garde! Prenez 
garde!” 

“We were talking of the tiles—not of Pierrot,” she said 
suspiciously, ‘but all boys are rude now. They had some 
manners in my time, gréce &@ Dieu,’’ putting away the tiles. 
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“Pierrot is there to speak for himself,” waving her hand at 
the. bird, and still unappeased. 

“He is looking very well to-day, Mére Véronique,” said 
Marjorie, willing to conciliate, but not venturing too near the 
parrot. 

“‘ He is,” admitted the old woman approaching him. ‘He 
was the love, the darling of my Georges; and now he is all 
that is left to me, desolate. Eh, Pierrot, art thou not my only 
friend, my angel, my little dove?”’ 

To which the little dove replied by a dig with his beak 
which must have taken a piece out of her finger. 

“* Ah, la vilaine béte! Il m'a tué/’’ she screamed, and turned 
round to surprise Jack executing a wild dance of delight, and 
to glare at him with such unspeakable wrath as induced that 
youth to depart as unobtrusively. as possible through an open 
door. When she was somewhat calmed, Marjorie remarked, as 
a safe subject, that the weather was lovely. 

*‘Oh, no doubt you others enjoy it, with nothing to do 
but go out all the day, and never the one by himself, I would 
swear. But which is the favored one of you”—lowering her 
voice a semi-tone—‘‘that is the question? Oh, you need not 
look confused—those gaz//ards, they cannot hear,’ which they 
certainly could, unless they had been much deafer than the 
proverbial door-nail, or even than herself.- ‘‘ Well,” she sud- 
denly shouted at Philip, ‘‘ what are you doing here, and how 
long are you going to stay?” 

But that young man had no notion of making a spectacle 
of himself roaring at the dreadful old person; so he only looked 
appealingly at Will, who answered for him in her ear that the 
gentleman did not purpose a long stay in Martres. 

“Tt is quite of no importance,’ she declared in a confi- 
dential whoop. ‘‘He may be a little better-Jooking than you, 
but I do not like his face. He is a conceited fellow, who is 
only fond of himself.” 

“This .grows embarrassing,” muttered Will; and Marjorie 
thought so too, for she managed their exit a moment later. 

“Well, I hope you enjoyed it, Marjorie!” said Will when 
they were once more in the outer air. 

‘‘No”; she admitted with reluctance, “I think I must go 
alone after this. But you, Jack’’—reproachfully, as that youth 
came up—‘ you behaved very badly.” 


’ 
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“I know it,” he said with manly candor, “I confess it, so 
there is no more to be said.” 

While Philip paced up and down the garden path alone 
with his cigar that night, some internal conflict seemed absorbing 
him. Whether a man, himself quite cool and unmoved, given 
up, in fact, ‘to other aims and dreams, was quite justified in 
trying to enchain the interest of a young and sensitive girl; 
whether he should spend every available moment in her society ; 
whether he should gently press a soft hand quickly withdrawn, 
or throw a passionate warmth into dark, expressive eyes when 
other eyes were shyly raised to his; whether, in short, it would 
not be wiser and more honorable to leave Martres at once. 
Then he seemed to see Marjorie’s sweet face looking at him, 
and to hear her fresh young voice. ‘‘ Bah,’’ he ended, finish- 
ing his thoughts aloud: ‘‘‘ Gather we roses while we may.’” 

“Hard on the roses, isn’t it?” said Will carelessly, com- 
ing up behind him; “ give me a light, will you?” — 

“I can’t tell you,” replied the other with equal carelessness, 
“unless I knew the exact mission of the roses.” 

“‘I suppose you will be over head and ears in work this 
coming winter, Philip,” said Will presently as they walked. 

“My dear fellow, I shall scarcely have time to breathe. I 
am snatching a respite now, perforce. Mr. Adams, the senior 
partner in our law firm, writes me that several important cases 
come on in October. If we carry them through, as I hope, 
they will add immensely to our gain and credit. But that is 
not all, as I tell you in confidence, that I hope to accomplish 
this year. Deloraine, whom you know, has been kind enough 
to take a fancy to me, for some mysterious reason ’’’—shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘‘He promises to use his influence, which 
is very great in Maryland, to get me a vacant judgeship. Now 
to be judge before I am thirty,” his eye kindling as it could 
only kindle when he talked of himself, “will be gratifying, I 
confess.” 

“T wish you success,’ 


’ 


said Will heartily; and after a few 


moments he asked, with seeming irrelevance: ‘‘ Hugh Delo- 
raine has a daughter, has he not?” 

“Yes”; said Philip indifferently. ‘‘A rather nice-looking 
girl, but very delicate. Something of a belle, I understand, 
for she inherits her dead mother’s fortune already, and his 
very large one in prospect.” 
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“‘I don’t believe, Philip,” turning to look at him, “that 
you could go wild about any woman.” 

““My dear boy,” smiling carelessly, ‘I should hope not. 
I am not of that romantic temperament. I want a successful 
career—position, renown, power—and if a.wife can be of as- 
sistance to me in those matters, well and good; if not, she 
would be a mere encumbrance. An excess of affection when 
I should be at home to think and plan my work would be a 
fearful bore.” ; 

“T really can’t believe you, Philip,” staring hard at him. 
*‘It is unnatural, impossible, at your age, to be so—so calcu- 
lating—so cold-blooded.” 

“Impossible or not’’—lightly—‘“it is a fact.” 

“Then,” with some vehemence, ‘all I have to say is that 
your turn will come some day, and it will be worse than any 
one else’s, you will see.” 

‘*Well”—laughingly—“ you have done your duty in my 
case. Lochiel is warned. But I fancy I have quite another 
‘weird to dree.’ Suppose we go in now, cigars being finished 
and the hour late. You look, Will,” he continued, as they 
passed into the house, “as if you thought your ‘ weird’ might 
be a particularly awful and tragic one.” 

Will smiled abstractedly, for he was wishing just then that 
he could ‘dree’ not only his own ‘weird,’ but some one else’s 
—some one much more delicate and easily hurt than he. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 























RENOUNCEMENTS. 


BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 
HE work progresses, Signorino. It charms, re- 
veals, compels to introspection. 

But, I am not skilled in the calling. What 
should an old parish priest know of values, 
treatment, quality? No, no; his suggestion 

would be worth nothing. It would be the voice of only senti- 
ment or memory. 

He wishes it? Well, if the maestro will permit—a lower 
light just on the crest—there. Softer—softer—so. It is more 
effective, is it not, her brow? more spiritual ? 

I am no critic. I may only say how this pleases, or this 
does not. To tell the cause, to analyze, is that, after all, 
worth while? The Signorino doubts? So—o? He can spare 
a moment from his task? It is only a step or two. Now, if 
he stoops and looks in against the cool gray wall. Is it not 
beautiful? What cloistered grace; what charm; what humil- 
ity! Yes; the first of the season. But, the Signorino should 
see our roses at high flood. . 

This? I’ve been watching this one many days. Yesterday 
it peeped blushing from its loosened sheaths. Last night, when 
I heard the falling of the cool, sweet rain upon the roof, I 
knew it would bloom this very morning. And the lustrous 
rain was thick on its crimsoned burst. 

Certainly, Eccellenza—one moment. I will hold aside the 
-branches—but its fragrance and color and light! Is it not 
wiser, is it not enough, to enjoy in thankful silence? 

Let us return by this path through the garden. Ah, the 
Signorino is a poet; therefore, he should have been born an 
Italian. He has simplicity, he would make life agreeable, and 
he is an artist. The Signorino smiles. But it is true. 

Will the Signorino be candid? What was it, then, that 

exacted thought as the portrait grew beneath his touch? Was 


it a mere desire to emulate the lines of that faded sketch; or 
VOL, LXXXIII.—32_ 
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was it the woman? Exactly! and he said to himself: “This 
one could know suffering and survive; could be constant and 
firm to the end.” And he believed. Else, why this lowered 
light, that altered line; so that—where the original shows but 
the flash of a dream, this is luminous with peace through pain 
and remembrance. Thus he has interpreted a life, an experi- 
ence, a soul. 

Maestro will overlook an old man’s curiosity; but there, in 
that far corner, has he not inscribed some title? Pardon, but 
it reads? Renouncement! Then the Signorino is a poet. 
And perhaps he remembers the verse—it was with me a mo- 
ment ago; but now—I can think of only one line: 


I must stand short of thee the whole day long. 


Yes, yes; he has it. Beautiful. There, the closing lines— 
I have long thought inimitable. No; I read very little these 
days, nothing beyond my office. But I have my people’s faces; 
they are all the poetry I need, all the romance, all the tragedy. 

The Signorino holds me to my promise? Let us go down 
by the terrace, since I would point out the spot where the 
romance began. If, at the close, he wishes, I will show how 
it is ending—and where. 

This way, if the Signorino does not mind. Now, let him 
look down and across the valley, just at the edge of that dark 
purple shadow. Twenty-four, five—one can almost tell the 
number of houses in a glimpse. Yes; very small, the small- 
est of our hamlets. It will be chill over there, at this hour. 
That? That would be the wind among the pines. Yes; it is 
sad, and it is all we have in the long nights, except the si- 
lence of the stars overhead. 

But the cross, the Signorino can see the cross? Now, a 
little up and to the left among the trees is the presbytery. 
The Signorino will go there with me to-morrow? Then I can 
show him the garden, the bench of Father Philip, the arbor 
walk leading to the fountain. I can point out the very rock 
where the woman—whose soul is caught in the portrait—stood 
transfixed, gazing down the valley, when there was nothing to 
see but the settling dust of vanished wheels. I can take him | 
to the pale image of our Lady, at whose feet the woman 
swooned away. 
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I was very happy over there for eight or nine years. But 
when Father Philip died—the Signorino understands that he 
was very old—I was made parish priest here. Well, no; it is 
not large; but there was a ‘time when my flock was scarce 
contained within the walls of the church. Now-—-a handful, 
merely a handful. Gone? A few have died; but the most 
are somewhere in that magical country of yours—that prom- 
ised land. Only a remnant and the tourist are left to me. 
Yes; the tourist he comes and increases! The Signorino saw 
for himself how it was—five this morning. By the week’s erd 
a score, perhaps, will have trailed the world-echo through this 
silence. © 

In those days we had few visitors. At long intervals one, 
working his way up country, would stumble on our hamlet, 
drink his glass of wine, rest awhile, and then away to one of 
the larger towns. Yes; on this side, but lower down and just 
beyond the bend. ‘ 

The Signorino can understand how, for a young man, new 
in orders and with the apostolic fire hot within him, the ‘same 
round of faces, the apparent limitation, the narrowness, were 
a bit disappointing. I was very eager for the multitude; but 
I was also very young. So they wisely sent me to be a help 
to Father Philip there on a mountain side. Did I rebel? No; 
never that. Eccellenza is not of our faith, but he can under- 
stand that without obedience there is no virtue, no strength, 
no power. One has not truly lived that has not tasted the . 
joy of full surrender; the sweetness of resignation, the after- 
math of renouncement. 

Well, our life over there was uneventful. Our household 
breathed simplicity and sanctity. To have seen Father Philip 
and heard the wonderful music of his “ Figlio.” Then there 
was Rosalia, with her grace, her spiritual impressiveness, and 
the glory of her voice. She was very beautiful. Oh, yes; 
God has dealt kindly with our women. But what would you? 
the spiritual life is there, the goodness, the simplicity, the virtue ! 

The Signorino marvels that God should have hidden away 
in that mountain nest such bloom, such grace, such woman- 
hood? Mystery! But there is no mystery—except sin. 

She had no thought of her beauty. God made her as she 
was; and he had regard for her soul. Suitors? Many, many! 
And as Father Philip grew weaker his solicitude increased. 
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He would see her married and settled in life. But whenever 
that affair was broached to Rosalia, her response was always 
the same: “I should love him well, should I not ?” 

And to a sharp “Certainly!” was always returned: “ Then, 
not yet, Uncle.” 

“Not yet?” would be asked solicitously ; ‘and why not?” 

“‘He has not come; but when he does—” 

'“ And when he does?” 

Then, keeping silence, she would look down the valley. I 
could see something shining in her eyes—an acceptance, a re- 
jection, an uncertainty. Was it a sort of clear seeing of the 
soul, Eccellenza—one of those mysterious suspicions of life, a 
premonition ? 

The Signorino, I hear, is housed at the Vittoria. A mod- 
ern luxury, the Vittoria. Forty years ago we could not have 
offered such comforts to the traveler. Father Philip’s parish 
still clings to the old terms, the simple, intimate welcome. To- 
day, at the luxurious Vittoria, one is removed from us by a 
parade of conventions. In my time, a traveler would have 
lived our life and dreamed our dreams. 

It was so when he came, when David came. 

Years ago, such a day as this, but in the morning, I stood 
in the shade of the mulberries and watched David breasting 
the stiff ascent that led to our hamlet. And I could hear him 
singing, singing for sheer excess of youth and health and hope. 

Eccellenza understands that his coming was something in 
the nature of a novelty; but when he asked for lodgings— 
well, that was a sensation. If the Signorino will count the 
houses north from the presbytery—two, three, four—it is the 
fifth. Giovanni, the schoolmaster, lives there now. In those 
days it was the home of Bettina, the widow Briganti. A dear 
old soul, Bettina, of fifty-five years, and she took to David 
from the first. She had children of her own. Three dead; 
a married daughter who lived far down the valley; one son 
in Genoa; and another a wanderer like David himself. Was 
it so very strange that she loved David as a son? 

It is easy to see how such a nature as David's, spontaneous 
and adaptable, could lay great hold upon us. He amused, 
aroused, and took us by storm. It was a pleasure to hear his 
voice at daybreak among the olives. And yet—in all that he 
said or sang, even in the lightest passage, there was a scme- 
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thing not fully voiced, a strain wandering within a strain, an 
elusive accompaniment. 

Enjoying life after his own design? Well, until—but you 
shall hear. He was something of an artist, as is plain from 
that unfinished sketch. But his taste in music was exquisite 
and sure. And he knew his Horace. 

Later on David would spend his afternoons in our. garden ; 
and he would spend two or three evenings every week with 
Father Philip. David had turned up a large surface of life in 
his day. His points of view were constantly shifting. He 
drew us out in spite of ourselves. It was an experience not 
soon forgotten to have seen and listened as he gathered and 
arranged the contributions of our talk; a chip here, a chip 
there—and, lo! the gem flashing clear and perfect. But it was 
his own country that stirred him most and set free his deeper 
emotions. The Signorino should have seen Rosalia then. She 
would lean forward, silent yet disturbed. It was not long 
till her eyes confessed a clear interest. They were expressive, 
indeed, in the passage of an argument—now praising openly, 
now condemning in sorrow; here urging, there repressing; 
one moment quick with admiration, and the next with disa- 
greement. She was all fire, enthusiasm, spirit. 

It is clear, is it not, Eccellenza, that where tides set one 
way we should look for a flood? I could not say just how 
or when or where it came to pass. But one day, when Fa- 
ther Philip had been called down the valley, and we three sat 
by the fountain, I felt that a change had come. David had 
engaged Rosalia’s thought. He had won her soul and was 
playing upon it with marvelous skill. One by one he showed 
me its hidden beauties. He swept its heights and depths. 
And I, who had thought to understand, was startled at its 
glory and its power. It was a bit of charlantry—that unex- 
pected strain; I felt my own heart leap at the revelation. 
And then I saw their eyes meet and part. His were proud 
and satisfied; but hers— 

Ah, me! Eccellenza, what a wonderful experience is that 
first moment. Rosalia was a woman from that instant. From 
that day, that hour, there were abrupt silences and altered 
rhythms of speech. And her eyes, her laughter! But the 
Signorino should have heard the exquisite ascension of her 
soul in song. The flood had come. I knew what that meant 
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—the ecstasy, the fears, the clamors, and the silences. That 
was the dream. But the reality! 

For many days I could find no peace. David was not of 
our faith, and Holy Mother Church has an eye beyond this 
temporal passage. Difficult? Well, and what in life is not 
difficult; is there any course without its renouncements? 

Never. by word or sign, never by any slightest signal, did 
David give hint that he saw, or knew, or guessed. Natures 
like his could not be insensible to such responding grace, such 
spiritual beauty. The signs disturbed me. For what might be 
a passing hour for him, was the beginning of eternity for her. 
One day he would call his farewell; and the Signorino divines | 
what it would contain for her. We are a simple folk, there- 
fore love with us is an enduring spirit. It is either heaven or 
the abyss. 

One evening, on my return from a two days’ absence, Father 
Pailip called me to his room. His eyes were sparkling; a 
strange smile came and went on his sweet old face, as he 
signed me to a chair, with a brisk: “I have news for you, 
Matteo. God has been good to us here in the wilderness. He 
has heard our prayer. He has chosen us from the whole world 
to be the instruments of his will.” 

There was a slight tremor in his voice when he added very 
softly: ‘‘ David receives baptism to-morrow!” 

The Signorino can understand how it was that I sat upright 
in my chair—startled, incredulous, dumb. I heard the faintest 
snuffie and, looking, saw the back of Father Philip’s hand brush 
the corner of oneeye. In the fullness of that moment I under- 
stood many things; and not least how that a brave soul, ven- 
turing between the passages of a life, had surprised a spark in 
the shadows, and fanned it into fire. Think of it; I have found 
myself solicitous for that single rose, lest the night-frost or an 
unkind wind strike at its heart with death. 

What, then, had been Father Pailip’s fear, his toil, and his 
vigil! Believe me, Signorino, there is no greater joy in the 
whole world than was contained in that single tear of Father 
Pailip. It was his reward? And why not! He had renounced 
much to gain it. There was a great contentment in his eyes 
when he turned to me with: “ You like David?” 

‘Very much indeed,” I answered. 

I could see that he was pleased. His eyes declared it, and 
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his voice, also, when he said with a touch of seriousness: “I 
am under orders to warn you from the garden to-morrow.” 

“The garden?” 

“‘Then you have not heard, and they have kept the secret?” 

“The secret; they?” 

‘So, Matteo does not understand? Look in that far corner! 
Those are the lanterns for the evening. We shall dine well to- 
morrow. They have prepared a festa for David—a surprise. 
Not a word, not a hint, and no trespass.” 

The Signorino should have seen that garden: the rich glow 
of lanterns in the darkness, their colored fires spilling down, 
down through the crisp waters of the fountain. He should 
have seen our feast-table, and the faces beside it! Father 
Philip was a boy at holiday; Bettina was all smiles and talk; 
and Rosalia was all expressive of rapture and longing—the sur- 
render! When I looked at Father Philip, his eyes were radiant. 

And there was David’s response through the violin—a 
mysterious restraint, an aspiring plea. The whole theme was 
a spiritual reaching out. 

Parting with me for the night, Father Philip said: ‘‘It is 

very clear and very beautiful, is it not, Matteo?” 
é I gave him my full thought: ‘‘ She loves him.” 

“‘But David, what of David!” he asked. His voice quivered 
with eagerness, and I could not bear the solicitude of his eyes 
as I answered: 

‘‘What may I say, without knowledge of his past? Per-. 
haps in his own land there is something—a some one—” 

“No, no”; he interrupted sharply, ‘‘there is nothing, no 
one.” 

‘In that case,” I answered, ‘it is well. But since he has 
seen much of life and the world, he will be less quickly moved 
and will exact more. A week, a month—who knows—and 
then—” He caught me up: 

‘‘Then! Ah, Matteo! I have prayed ra it; I have dreamed 
of it. I am getting on in years. I would see the little one 
happy. And I have come to love David; to look to him, to 
hope that— ” 

His voice faltered and was silent. He pressed my hand 
softly, and, bidding a good night, left me alone in the garden. 

A whole week passed, and yet David did not come to our 
house. We called at David’s lodgings, but Bettina could give us 
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little: assurance. She could not understand. Was David well? 
Was ever a young man well who rose before daylight, tasted 
but a bit, and then set off alone towards the hills, returning at 
nightfall to bury himself in his room? Letters? No; he had 
received no letters; but he wrote, wrote—it must be half the 
night through. He had never been the same since the night 
of his own blessed festa, whose recollection was still a burning 
fire in Bettina’s soul. 

Speak to him—indeed! What was one to learn from a 
man who, when asked to try wine from the Castello di Brolio, 
would sit staring past one at something, as if there were noth- 
ing in the whole world but himself and that! Now, what was 
that? Was it homesickness? Or might it not be (we should 
forgive her, she was a foolish old creature, but she had not 
reached her age without a knowledge of the signs), she wondered 
if it-might not be—love ? 

I glanced at Father Philip. He drew back in an attitude of 
derision. But I knew that his soft—‘‘ Mache!” was from a 
heart that was one with her thought. The next day I heard 
from Bettina that David had told her: “It is nothing. I 
must fight it out alone, then, as others do. The renouncement 
was mine. The rest is in God’s hands.” 

And Rosalia? The Signorino has seen in some abandoned 
garden one flower of rare light and promise pining away for 
lack of care; its heart thirsting for waters that never fall; a 
wan, soliciting shape that should have been the glory of a 
hundred blooms? That was Rosalia. And though the truth 
was known to each of us, no one broke the silence. We were 
waiting, and waiting is a cruel trial. 

The storms here, abruptly, swiftly, with but brief warning, 
pitch themselves upon the hills and valleys; and over the flood 
of sunshine suddenly darts a spirit of change, a profound, op- 
pressing silence. Just so did that other crisis come and break 
and pass. But its lightning—sometimes in the forest stands a 
tree of life and death, this side scored and blasted, the other 
still flourishing its green tops among its fellows. And how 
often is there a similar fate in human life? 

It was Saturday evening. The last confession had been 
heard I went into the garden for a breath of sweet air, and 
watched the coming moon slipping up the dark shoulders of 
the hill, when I heard my name called from the end of the 
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garden. There in the gray light I found Father Philip and 
David. And there I learned from David’s lips that he stood 
penniless before the world; that he had voluntarily disinherited 
himself by his conversion. Tell me, Eccellenza, what is it that 
moves.men’s hearts to work such terms against their offspring ? 
He was a hard man was David’s father, stubborn and firm. 
How could it be otherwise than that David himself should 
show strength where his convictions were at stake? David 
had written the truth to his people, and there was little hope 
of parental forgiveness— The Signorino suffers from his eyes? 
He should have a great care. Yes; his work is a strain, but 
—moderation !—David was to leave us on the morrow. It was 
very sudden. It meant—it meant much to one of us. And 
that one had yet to hear. 

On our way back to the house Father Philip leaned heavi- 
ly on my arm. He said nothing till we had come to the door 
of his room. He bade me step in for a moment. It seemed 
an interminable space till he said: ‘‘He has not told us all.” 

“ David ?” said I. 

He shook his head and was silent. I could think of noth- 
ing to say. Then he turned to me with: ‘“ He loves her.” 

‘‘Then he has spoken?” 

“Not of that; but of his return.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

‘‘A year and he will be with us again. A year, Matteo! 
I may not last that long. Perhaps this, too, must be re- 
nounced. But you will see to it, my child, you will give me 
your word, that Rosalia shall know that I loved David like a 
son; that I desired and prayed for this union? And David— 
you will tell him how it was that I could not confess that the 
little one’s life was twining itself about his own—that she 
loved him? I could not tell him that. But, when he has come 
again, and you see the truth shining in their eyes, let them 
know that it is exceeding pleasant for me. You promise, 
Matteo ?” 

And I promised. 

The day slipped around. The hour of parting came. Some- 
how it seemed as if David were going down the valley for a 
week or two. I did not realize the truth. Father Philip was 
very calm; and his voice was steady; not even his eyes un- 
covered the old grief, the doubt, the longing. 
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And Rosalia laughed and sang and scattered joy like a 
spendthrift. In her eyes was an animation that stirred me 
strangely. I.could see that David, also, wondered. I watched 
closely when their eyes met, but there was nothing like a be- 
trothal in the glance. And I said to myself: ‘‘ He admires, 
is pleased, satisfied”; but—ah, me, I’ve been wondering for 
years if he really cared. 

Almost in the shadow of our Lady’s statue David took his 
farewell—a thousand pardons, EcceJlenza, but I can never think 
of that hour without seeing him standing there with Rosalia, 
hand in hand, his face strangely calm, his eyes filled with a 
faint, fluttering light, bespeaking both resolution and fear and 
the blurred utterance of a feeling held in check. 

Well, they had come for David with a carriage from the 
post town in the valley. Only once did he turn back to wave 
us a parting signal. Father Philip hung by the gate for a 
few moments, then turned and went into the house. 

Thinking of Rosalia, I sought the garden. She was not there. 
I walked across to the mulberries, and away down the valley 
could distinguish a moving speck that left a trailing puff of 
dust behind it. But the carriage was soon shut from sight by 
the hill. And then I heard a low moan. There on a ledge of 
rocks below me I saw Rosalia kneeling, both hands pressed to 
her head. I stole away softly and sought my room. Some 
hours later, when the early stars had assembled in the dark 
tides overhead, something urged me to quit the room. I passed 
Father Philip’s door; it was closed. Through the split panel 
a streak of light shone, and I knew that he was not to be dis- 
turbed. I went into the garden, cool and quiet, and sat in the 
shadow of the roses. I thought of many things; of David, his 
country, his future, his return; I thought of Father Philip and 
his great desire. I thought of love—its power and passion, the 
height and depth of its course toward an infinity of woe or 
happiness. And then, just as my thought was opening upon 
her, there in the pathway, drifting down upon me, white, noise- 
less—with eyes upturned to the stars, and hands upon her 
breast—came Rosalia. The apparition startled me. I could 
but sit and watch. 

She paused for a moment at the fountain; then went straight 
to where the image of our Lady rose pale and slender in the 
cool fragrance and the moonlight.. She dropped to her knees. 
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I knew her lips were seeking the spot where David had last 
stood—his hand on hers, her eyes upon hini. I could feel the 
chill of the night creeping through my body; but still she knelt. 
Suddenly the heart gave way under its burden. I tried not to 
hear; but the words touched me like fire. I saw her arms stretch 
themselves out in mute supplication to the Blessed Mother, and 
heard the cry: ‘‘I loved him! David! David!” 

She lay motionless among the crushed flowers when I reached 
her. 

Many years have gone since that night. Few changes have 
occurred in the valley. The olive leaves whiten under the 
west wind; the pines stir in the darkness with their ancient 
tones; the roses, the birds, the starlight, the springtime—these 
come and go; human hearts move on the great dream-path 
with much the same dawns and dusks. But. David—David has 
never returned. 

Pardon, Eccellenza? Collins, that was the name, -David 
Collins. 

Eccellenza is going? Then I will move on a bit with him. 
Only as far as that house at the brow of the hill. No; why 
it is only a step. And, besides, I would show the Signorino 
how she sits on the bench, just outside the door, her blind 
eyes—blind these ten years—open against the light of the set- 
ting sun. He will mark how it is toward the West they are 
turned. Somewhere in the track of that wonder-veil of gold 
is David. I think that if death were to touch her there at 
twilight, it would please her greatly, since her soul would have 
a radiant pathway back to youth—to. him. David would be an 
old man now, almost as old as myself. What! The Signorino 
has heard of him! Dead! David—dead! killed at Petersburg ! 
And they found this on him?- Did the Signorino say next his 
heart—her miniature ? 

But, how is it—this picture—and you here, in the very 
valley in sight of the woman? It seems incredible; it— - Your 
uncle! You are David’s nephew? The eyes; quick, let me 
see. Now, blessed be God! But, come, we shall be in time 
to see her before the light fades and they have led her into 
the house. It is only a step now—just around that bend. We 
shall tell her—listen, my child, listen! You hear voices? And 
that cry—that cry! Faster! We are too late, too late! 

Yes; the night is here, but the dawn; oh, the blessed dawn! 








JAPANESE SKETCHES. 


BY A. LLOYD, M.A. 


oeAPAN is at the present moment an interesting 
8 country for everybody. It has arisen from in- 
significance to a dignified place among the pow- 
ers in a little more than the average years of a 
Sa |4«C generation of the sons of men; and we are all 
aaking- with the deepest interest whether the advance is going 
to be maintained or not, whether the rise of Japan is to be a 

blessing or a curse, and whether the new civilization—with its 
outspoken materialism which has come into bloom in the Far 
East—is a step forwards or a step tothe rear. Catholics, more 
than all others, ought to take an interest in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. For them Japan has a past as well as a present, 
and more than a present, a future. Nigh four hundred years 
ago, just about the year that witnessed the revolt of England 
from the Holy See, the first Christians from Europe landed on 
the shores of Japan. For a hundred years, with varying al- 
ternations of success and failure, the faith of Christ was 
preached and thousands of converts gathered in through the 
labors of St. Francis Xavier and his holy band of devoted 
missionaries. It is no derogation from the Faith to say that 
the treasure of the Gospel was at times contained in ‘‘ earthen 
vessels,” that mistakes were made both in conduct and tactics, 
that opportunities were lost and advantages misused. When 
the storm of persecution and hostility burst upon the infant 
Church of Japan, the fidelity of the martyrs, and the steadfast 
constancy of the confessors, showed that the seed sown had 
been the good seed of the Word, and that it had been sown 
by.no unworthy hands. No country can point to nobler mar- 
tyss than those who sealed their faith with their blood in the 
sevénteenth century in Japan, and 1 doubt whether the annals 
of any country can record more striking instances of constancy 
than that afforded by the Catholic fishermen and peasants of 
South Japan who, deprived of all means of grace, without 
priests, books, ceremonies, sacraments, always in peril of im- 
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prisonment and death, persevered for over two centuries in the 
practice of the Faith, and were at last discovered, in 1854, 
after two hundred years of subterranean existence, quietly keep- 
ing their forty days of Lenten sorrow. 

The Catholic heritage of Japan has been a magnificent one. 
Its present is noble, if not exactly magnificent ; for the Catho- 
lics of Japan, still a somewhat despised folk, are putting up 
a brave battle against sin in the midst of discouragement and 
poverty, and it is only a man whose soul is dead who can dare 
to smile at the mean and humble surroundings of many a 
Catholic missionary. Our Lord was content to be a poor man, 
and they who can follow him in his poverty are worthy of envy. 

And as for the future? With such a past and such a pres- 
ent, the Catholic Church deserves a future in Japan. It is one 
of my objects in these papers to show that she is likely to 
have it, because she alone has a message to deliver which 
appeals to the felt needs of the Japanese people. 

Japan is distinctly a religious country, though the forms 
in which its religious sentiments are expressed are somewhat 
different from our own. The Japanese has many religions, and 
the faith ot the military Bushki of the ruijing class is very dif- 
ferent from that of the merchant, just as again that of the 
merchant differs from that of the farmer or peasant. But all 
the religions of Japan overrun their ecclesiastical boundaries 
and get fused with one another, so that though we talk of 
Shinto, Buddhist, Confucianist, the average individual Japanese 
would find it hard to tell you which he is. He is sometimes 
one thing and sometimes another, according to circumstances, 

In the highest classes I have found a very deep religious 
feeling. It was my privilege to be present at a memorial ser- 
vice conducted by Admiral Togo last November, in honor of 
the naval officers and men who died before Port Arthur and 
in the Japan Sea, and naught but a deeply religious feeling 
could possibly have inspired that ceremony. 

I once met on the lonely top of Mount Tsukuba, the soli- 
tary two-peaked mountain that rises out of the great plain to 
the northeast of Tokyo, a widow and her son, whom I acci- 
dentally disturbed at their devotions. The mother had taken 
her boy to a lonely shrine in fulfilment of a vow: It was a 
Buddhist shrine before which they were praying—and the statue 
was that of a mother holding in her arms a babe! 
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In the lower middle and lower classes we get a faith not 
so high as that which animated the gray- haired warriors of the 
navy or the lonely widow with her son. If Togo’s ritual 
seemed to point to the Communion of Saints, and the widow’s 
prayer to the Catholic Doctrine of the Incarnation, the cult 
which I am now going to describe will, I think, show also that 
the Catholic Faith has a proper answer to give to many aspi- 
rations of the Japanese heart. 

The Japanese has a proverb which says /ddai moto kurasht, 
“just under the candlestick is the darkest place in the room,” 
and if you could see a Japanese room with a tall wooden can- 
dlestick, holding a dimly burning candle enclosed by a shade 
of semi transparent paper, you would see how true to life the 
proverb is. It is true also in another way. Tokyo is the can- 
dlestick of Japan—the light-giving centre of Japanese illumina- 
tion. A few miles out of Tokyo you come upon dark spots 
which seem to be absolutely untouched by Western civiliza- 
tion and light. They are at the foot of the candlestick, and 
the bright rays of Western light have passed them over on 
their way to enlighten other places. 

Such a place is Haneda. It is eight miles from Tokyo, at 
the mouth of the river which you cross at Kawasaki by train 
on your way from Yokohama to the capital. In old days you 
went by train to Kawasaki, and then on foot to the mouth of 
the Kawasaki River; now an electric car takes you in an hour 
from Tokyo as far as Anamori. When you alight from the 
car at Anamori you go over a bridge under the stone ‘ortiz or 
gateway, and so up the street towards the temple, or shrine. 

The ‘ordi is a meaningless gate which is found at the en- 
trance to every Shinto temple, and very often in Buddhist tem- 
ples as well; for Buddhism and Shinto were in the past very 
neighborly creeds, and borrowed a great deal from each other. 
Not unfrequently one temple served for both cults, so that it 
is very difficult to say sometimes to which religion the temple 
belongs. Some people say that the word ¢orti comes from 
tori, ‘‘a fowl,” and that these gateways were used for tying 
the sacrificial fowls to, a theory which I can well understand 
if the Japan fowls in olden days were at all like the fowls 
which are now found in the province of Tosa, creatures with 
tail feathers sixteen feet long. A man must walk behind them, 
to carry their train, whenever they go for an airing! 
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At any rate the soriz is of no earthly use now, save as an 
ornament; but it is a common thing to present a fori to the 
temple as a thank offering for a prayer that has been heard, 
‘and to judge by the avenue of little wooden ‘orit leading to 
this temple, it would seem that the god of Haneda must be a 
powerful god; for the forzz stand there by the thousands, some 
made of costly white stone, the offerings of wealthy worship- 
pers, and others of the simple wood that the poorest can af- 
ford to give. 

The number of these votive fori would lead you to infer 
that the worshippers that visit this shrine are very numerous, 
and so they are. The Electric Railway Company would not 
have run a line down to this out of the-way hamlet on a lone- 
ly mud-flat-if-the pilgrims to the shrines had not been svffi- 
ciently numerous to justify their doing so. For the accommo- 
dation of the numerous worshippers there are many tea- houses. 
When a Japanese tea-house. or inn enters upon the pilgrim 
business, it has its trade mark and name printed in white on 
pieces of dark blue cotton, which it sends round to all the 
other houses in the same line throughout the country. These 
strips of. cloth are hung out in front. of the inn, but not for 
mere ornament. The pilgrim who is making an extended tour 
finds in them a convenient Hotel Directory, and when he has 
by their means ‘‘ spotted” the right place for his next night’s 
sojourn, he goes to the landlord and gets from him a let- 
ter of commendation to take with him. In this way the pil- 
grim innkeepers are in continual touch with one another. 
Very often, too, the parting guest receives as a present a lit- 
tle white cotton ¢enugui, or napkin, with the name of the hotel 
printed in blue upon its surface. The ¢enugui is in constant 
use during the pilgrimage, serving as towel, handkerchief, 
duster, and headgear; and when the pilgrim has done with 
it, it is sometimes hung out on a pole, where it serves to ad- 
vertise the merits of the hotel, by showing to all the world 
how many guests from distant localities have deigned to lodge 
there. 

We will suppose, then, that fatigued with our journey, we 
have reached the hostelry—its name, the Komeya or Rice- 
hotel. We are not in a hurry to go on, so we sit down and 
wait, have a cigarette, and a cup of tea with a biscuit. Hav- 
ing done this, and when we are rested, we go through the 
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little village street towards the temple, which is now quite 
near. Perhaps we have brought our children with us, or per- 
haps we have left them behind us, with a promise to bring 
them home some present, or perhaps there is a neighbor’s 
child who must be propitiated with a gift. Our eye is caught 
by a very unpretentious little place of business, and we turn 
aside to make a trifling purchase. If we have brought the 
children they will perhaps be satisfied with some oranges and 
a paper bag of peanuts; though I doubt it. Certainly the 
children at home will need to be pacified with one of the 
straw images which form the staple curio of the place The 
mud-flats of the delta of the Rokugo River produce one thing 
only, and that is grain, and where there is corn and rice there 
is straw. Straw-plaiting is the staple industry of the district, 
and a good industry, too, when one considers how large a 
market there is for the Japanese straw hat which travels to 
many lands. In their leisure moments the Haneda people 
make little figures of straw—lions, dogs, men—which they paint — 
with gaudy colors and suspend from thin bamboo rods. If 
you have a parent’s heart you will not pass that shop with- 
out Jaying out a few sem on a straw dog, unless haply you 
should prefer a dried fish, or one of the card- board dice which 
are also offered for sale. You will have to carry this about 
with you for the rest of the day, and every one will know 
that you have been to Haneda. 

Sitting by the roadside you may find a poor miserable 
leper who will excite your compassion. But if you do so at 
Haneda it will be a mere accident. A Japanese often makes 
the following distinction between the two great religions of his 
country. Anything joyful is Shinto, anything mournful is 
Buddhist. I am not speaking here of the great military rul- 
ing class who despise Buddhism altogether, but of the great 
bulk of the people who worship they know not what in their 
ignorance. <A leper is a mournful subject, and the Inari shrine 
at Haneda is of Shinto origin. A leper, therefore, would be 
out of place at a temple where men pray for happiness and 
prosperity ; but still, misery knows no rules, and the leper is 
a poor miserable wretch turned out from his family to die. 
Why should he not beg by the roadside, here as elsewhere? 

It is the glory of Catholicism to have been the first in 
Japan to care for the leper. There is a Buddhist temple at 
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Kumamoto, built, I believe, in memory of Kato Miyamasa, 
where lepers congregate, but at this temple no effort is made 
to alleviate the sufferings of these wretches. The first Leper 
Asylum in Japan was the Catholic asylum at Gotemba, the 
second was the Catholic asylum near Kumamoto. The ex- 
ample set by Catholics has been followed by Protestants.. The 
Presbyterians have asylums at Gotemba, and at Meguro, near 
Tokyo; and Miss Riddell’s (Anglican) Leper Hospital, at Ku- 
mamoto, has done much to call the attention of Japan to its 
numerous lepers. What a pity it is that Frenchmen are such 
poor beggars! The world in Japan and out of it hears but 
little of the heroic work of the Gotemba and Kumamoto Fa- 
thers, who in singleness of heart have done so much and are 
doing it for the alleviation of suffering. Perhaps what I have 
written may meet the eye of some wealthy Catholic who may 
be touched by the sufferings of the lepers. If it does not— 
well, there is One who sees in secret, and who will reward openly. 

Having thrown our penny to the leper, we pass on to the 
shrine, a typical heathen building, where the eye is confused 
by the multitude of mysterious and apparently meaningless 
symbols. There are many stone lanterns, the gifts of pious 
worshippers whose prayers have been answered. There are 
brass gongs hanging up before the inmost shrine to call the 
attention of the deity within, who may be “asleep, or on a 
journey,” like Baal in the Book of Kings. Characteristic of 
the temple are two stone images of foxes, sitting up and ‘“‘beg- - 
ging,” with frills around their necks. This is a shrine of 
Inari, the Rice-Goddess, the friend or the foe, according to 
circumstances, of the men with whom she comes in contact, the 
goddess who knows the future and can give good counsel to 
the perplexed. 

The: foxes are the attendants of Inari, and it is through 
them that the future can be known. For the fox has the 
power to assume at will the form of a man and to mix in 
human society. He, therefore, learns a great deal, and if 
you can only get on the right side of him he can give you 
very much useful information. Hitherto we have only been 
visiting the shrine for our pleasure. But suppose we have come 
on business—to consult the Fox-God—what then? Well, we 
should wend our way back to the tea-house, and let the land- 
lady know that we wished to consult the annushi or head 
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priest of the temple. And the landlady, being a woman, would 
ask us whether we wished to inquire about a marriage or about 
our business speculations; for those are the two things as to 
which men all over the world are most interested to know the 
future. We should have to satisfy her curiosity somehow or 
other, and then she would go to the priest and make arrange- 
ments for us to spend the night alone in the shrine. 

When the devotee is thus alone in the sanctuary he listens 
to the voices of those who come to the shrine during the night 
to worship. Possibly these are the unhappy ones among men 
who come to pray, in their hour of sorrow and shame, when 
none save the Unseen can see them. But that is not quite 
the popular belief about them. To the superstitious these 
mysterious worshippers are foxes in human form, who have 
come to serve in the temple of their mistress Inari, the 
goddess of rice, and the words that they utter on such occa- 
sions are not the sighings of a contrite heart, but vaticinations 
of the future, to which the devotee must listen with rapt at- 
tention, as containing something that it is of importance for 
him to know. On the morrow he will go to the kannusihi, tell 
him what he has heard, and receive the interpretation thereof. 
This interpretation is called by the Japanese ¢sujiura : the same 
name is given to pieces of white paper on which sentences 
have been written in invisible ink. You buy a sheet for a 
very small coin, expose it for a few minutes to the heat of the 
hibachi fire, and there is your fortune in black and white. But 
that is not a genuine ‘¢sujiura: the genuine article is connected 
with the mystic voices heard in the Fox Temple. 

A friend of mine once told me of an experience which he 
had. It was not at Haneda, but at another Inari temple near 
Osaka; but the ¢sujiura ceremony is the same everywhere. He 
was a rice broker, and had had so many unlucky speculations 
on the Rice Exchange that he thought of giving up the busi- 
ness entirely. But before doing so, he thought he would con- 
sult the oracle. So he made an arrangement with the kannushi, 
and in due time was locked up in the dark, uncanny, idol 
temple. Had it been in the summer he would probably have 
had many nocturnal visitors, but it was winter and he had to 
wait a long time; for even foxes will not readily leave their 
snug little lairs when the thermometer is down below zero. 
However, at last some one came, and the sound of the wooden 
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geta on the stones showed that it was a party of two. My 
friend listened with breathless attention. The foxes in human 
form approached the shrine, sounded the gong, clapped their 
hands, breathed a silent prayer with bowed head, and then at 
last one of them broke the silence. 

“How far is it to Takaeda?”’ said he. 

“ Not very far.” 

“Then let’s go there and spend the night.” 

And with that they walked off, and for the rest of the 
night there was silence. 

The next morning he went to the annushi and told him 
what he had heard. 

“Ah!” said the reverend gentleman, who received him in full 
canonicals, ‘the one asked how far it was to Takaeda, did he?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*And the reply was that it was not far?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hm!—And did you notice the direction in which they 
went ?” 

“* Yes; they turned to the left.” 

‘‘That’s good,” said the priest. ‘The left is the fortunate 
direction—it is a good omen. And they asked the distance to 
Takaeda. Taka-eda means ‘high branch’; it shows that your 
fortunes are going to rise. And they said it was not far—which 
shows that your fortune is going to rise soon. It is quite clear 
that you had better go back to Osaka, and go on with your 
speculations.” 

My friend was overjoyed, and hastened back to his haunts 
on the Osaka Rice Exchange, where he plunged manfully into 
speculation as the Fox-God had told him. But Taka-eda proved 
a broken branch, and let him down badly. He lost and lost, 
and at last was forced to give up the business of a rice broker, 

And these people, you will say, are the countrymen of 
Oyama and Togo, of Ito, Okuma, and the other makers of New 
Japan—the men renovated and inspired by the Bushido that 
men vaunt as the best thing that the world has yet seen! 

We might have found some of the same contrasts in the 
days of Christ and his Apostles, had we visited Imperial Rome. 
On the one hand, a newly established empire, built up on the 
foundation of an Imperial House, which claimed divine descent, 
by the labors of men of great culture, refinement, and of the 
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loftiest spirit, of Horace and Maecenas, of Cesar, Augustus, 
Germanicus; on the other, in the slums across the Tiber the 
crassest of superstition and the most degraded of religions. 
Substitute Japanese names for the names of the great ones at 
Rome, and you have, save for the one fact that the Japanese 
is more zsthetic than the Roman, an exact replica of Imperial 
Rome in the Japan of to day. 

It was the Catholic Faith, in its pristine fervor and purity, 
it is true, that saved Imperial Rome, when philosophy failed 
it, when the Roman Bushido failed it, when the luxury of Im- 
perialism sapped the strength of the primitive Roman simplic- 
ity. It is the Catholic Faith, restored to its pristine fervor by 
the necessities of the twentieth century, that will be the pre- 
server of Japan, when, in the inevitable course of events, the 
old order changes, entirely giving place to new, when the the- 
ory of a divine monarchy is found to be untenable, when mod- 
ern materialism, so congenial. to the spirit of the middle classes, 
has swept down the lofty but badly-grounded idealism of the 
samurai, and when the ancient religions of the land cease to 
have any message for the Japanese people, 

A prominent missionary of the English Church, the Rev. 
L. B. Cholmondeley, of Tokyo, in a recent Annual Report of 
the Guild of St. Paul, well describes the attitude of Chris- 
tianity in Japan as one of waiting. There has been a great 
deal of evangelistic seed-sowing of all sorts—and the wide 
toleration of the Japanese government has given a free course 
to every form of Christian preaching. All Japan knows about 
Christ—and the labors of Protestant preachers on the fields of 
battle, among soldiers and sailors, may be said to have brought 
the news of Christ to every village in the land. And yet, al- 
most simultaneously with this great wave of. Christian knowl- 
edge, there has come a pause which every Christian body has 
felt—Japan is waiting. for the next development, waiting for 
the leader or leaders, whether Japanese or foreign it matters 
not, so long as they have the signs of Apostleship, who shall 


. be able in God’s name to gather into the net of the One Holy 


Catholic and Apostolic Church the multitudes of Japan that 
have been persuaded, or half persuaded, or that are looking 
for help and guidance under the new conditions of the fresh 
century which has made the past impossible. 

That leader can come from Rome, and from nowhere else, 
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from Rome which has been shorn of all political importance. 
If the Catholic Church can now rise to the opportunities which 
God is placing before her, she can have triumphs in Japan for 
Christ such as she has not had for many a long year. Amongst 
her most potent allies in winning Japan for Christ, she will 
find some of the best minds among the Buddhists themselves. 
I will illustrate what I say by some quotations from a Japa- 
nese magazine, the Katez Shiho, or Home Weekly. It is a 
paper managed entirely by Japanese; it is not a Christian but 
a Buddhist organ, and is intended to reach the great mass 
of. middle class families which form the bulk and the backbone 
of the nation. 

The activity of Buddhism deserves a passing mention be- 
fore I go on with my subject. The Amida-worshipping Bud- 
dhists are quite active in the propagaticn of their faith. You 
will find Buddhist missionaries in China, Korea, Siam, India, 
engaged in a mission of refoim, and striving to arouse their 
drowsy Oriental neighbors to the same zeal in the common 
Buddhism which animates them. You will find them in Hawaii 
and Manila, in the cities of the Pacific slope of America, nay, 
as far East as Chicago, striving to keep their own country men 
faithful to the creed of Sakya-Muni. They also understard 
how to face hardships in tHe bleak, inhospitable regions of 
Saghalien and the Far North. And, quiet though their meth- 
ods are, when compared with the pushing restlessness of Euro- 
pean and American, they have no intention of allowing them- | 
selves to be driven out of their home fields without at least a 
struggle in self-defence. And yet the contents of this Bud- 
dhist magazine, as I put them before my readers, ought to 
show that there is a distinct readiness to accept and welcome 
all that fund of good teaching which a healthy and manly 
Catholicism has to offer. 

Both the numbers which lie before me as I write are for 
the current year. And in each of them there is an article cn 
the ‘‘ Year of the Fiery Steed.” A full description of what is 
meant by the “ year of the fiery steed” is beyond my power. 
Suffice it to say that in the Japanese astrological calendar there 
are twelve signs of the zodiac, each sign bearing the name of 
some animal. In old clocks these twelve signs were applied 
to the hours of the day, and old people used to talk of scme- 
thing happening at the hour of the rat, and something else at 
the hour of the ox. This custom has now gone: we reckon 
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time from one o’clock till twelve, and the day will soon come 
when the hours will run from one to twenty-four; but in rec- 
koning years the old astrological calculations still hold good, 
the years run in cycles, according to the signs of the zodiac, 
and the year of the horse comes once in twelve years. 

But in addition to the twelve zodiacal animals in the Japa- 
nese calendar, there are also five elements which also run in 
cycles through the years, and which are applied in turn to 
their animal designations. Thus the year of the cock may be 
combined with any one of the elements of wood, fire, earth, 
metal, and water, making the wooden cock, the fiery cock, or 
the earthen cock, as the case may be. The same holds good 
with the years of the horse. There is a year of the horse 
every twelve years, and a year of the fiery horse once in every 
sixty. And the thirty-ninth year of Meiji (1906) is a year ot 
the fiery steed. I hope my readers have been able to follow 
my explanation. It is like finding out from tables at the be- 
ginning of the missal or prayer book when Septuagesima Sun- 
day will fall some twenty-five years hence. A similar train of 
reasoning will tell you what animal will preside over the des- 
tinies of any given year, and what its particular nature is go- 
ing to be. It has been said that, the horse being a spirited 
animal, the year of the horse is: nearly always a year of com- 
motion and distress, and when it is not only the year of the 
horse, but of the fiery horse, then the calamities become great 
and serious—fires, floods, famines, and commotions abound 
throughout its course. This year the fiery steed has already 
begun to show his turbulent nature; there have been several 
fires in Tokyo and elsewhere, there is a famine raging in the 
north, and we have had premonitory earthquakes. And so the 
women folk are full of anxious fears, and Dr. Mayeda, a well- 
known Buddhist priest, writes to tell them that the year of the 
fiery steed means a year of great heat, that we shal] have a 
broiling summer and an excellent rice harvest. The warning 
does not seem quite unnecessary; in the columns of the Japan 
Times there has during the last few days been a long article, 
translated from the Japanese, by our great seismologist, Pro- 
fessor Omori, demonstrating that catastrophical earthquakes do 
not recur according to zodiacal cycles, and that there is ro 
special reason for anticipating a big earthquake in this year 
any more than in others. Even with this warning, a panic of a 
coming carthquake the other day sufficed to break up a concert 
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which was being given in honor of Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, and to send every one home in terror to await a catas- 
trophe which never came. 

It is a natural transition from talking of superstitions about 
the “year of the fiery steed’”’ to discoursing about the follies 
of astrology and soothsaying. In common with al] the great 
heathen nations of antiquity, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Chaldza— 
in common with all the great heathen nations of to-day, India, 
Siam, China—in common, I had almost said, with some at 
least among the Christian nations where people ought to know 
better—Japan has a great belief, in her inmost soul, in the | 
utilities of soothsaying. The necessities of my life, combined 
with the innate politeness of my nature, force me to be a strap- 
hanger in the Tokyo street cars, and my natural curiosity im- 
pels me while strap-hanging, to study the advertisements which 
adorn those vehicles. In most cases I find that out of ten ad- 
vertisements, four are those of fortune tellers, who puff them- 
selves as the friends of suffering humanity. They offer their 
services, not only in the selection of auspicious days for mar- 
riage ceremonies or removals, not only for the recovery of lost 
or stolen articles—all of which services they may claim to have 
rendered to mankind (at least by profession) during these many 
centuries—but in more modern and up-to-date ways, as sure 
and infallible guides in the intricate operations of the Rice 
Exchange and the Stock Market, and confidently assure wealth 
and prosperity to those who are wise enough to become their 
patrons. One advertisement in particular claims to do business — 
according to the ‘‘ Takashima” methods. Takashima is the 
name of a very wealthy and prosperous gentleman, much given 
to occult practices. He has done well for himself, and he is 
said to do well by his friends. It is rumored that there have 
been times when even Cabinet Ministers and men high in the 
Councils of the State have come to him for counsel and di- 
rection. I have myself known of a man, a shrewd business 
man, (one of Japan’s best), who pulled down a costly residence, 
and rebuilt it in another part of the city, with a different as- 
pect, at the cost of thousands of yen, and of great personal 
discomfort to himself and family, simply because a soothsayer 
had told his mother that if he did not do so some disaster 
would befall the family. It is a healthy sign for the future to 
find a Buddhist priest of prominence, like Dr. Mayeda, writing 
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to warn his readers that there is a much surer way of pros- 
perity than committing one’s fortunes to a soothsayer. It is 
“to lay your plans well in the morning, and make up your ac- 
counts accurately at night.” Where these two principles are 
observed there is no need of the soothsayer. 

The Japanese are, indeed, a strange mixture of conflicting 
habits of mind and temper—just like ourselves. There are the 
Bushidoists, who have no god but the State, embodied in the 
person of the Emperor; there are the Intellectuals, who claim 
to have no god at all, and despise Christian and Buddhist 
alike. But when you peep into their houses you see the strong 


‘belief in the reality of the unseen world clearly. marked in the 


power of the soothsayer. And sometimes you find a compromise 
—a peculiarly Japanese one—known as the cult of the Shichi- 
Juku-jin, or “Seven Gods of Happiness”—a collection of mis- 
cellaneous deities, some of Indian and some of Chinese origin, 
who are supposed to have a direct influence on the happiness 
of man, and especially of Japanese man. Of the seven deities 
some are more popular than others,* but there are three whose 
traces confront one at every turn: Zdisu, the God of Trade; 
Daikoku, the God of Wealth; and Benzaiten, or Benten, the 
Japanese Venus. Whatever other deities may claim the wor- 
ship of the ruling classes, there is no doubt that these three 
popular representatives of the ‘‘Gods of Happiness” are, like 
Inari, the real deities of middle and lower class Japan. It is 
the worship of the Almighty Dollar in a poeticized form. 
Buddhism in the past has not been unmixed with soothsaying 
and astrology, neither is it now. It has also, in its constant 
policy of agreeing with human tendencies rather than running 
counter to them, readily adopted the Seven Gods of Happiness 
amongst the objects of its worship. It is an encouraging sign, 
therefore, to find a Buddhist priest directing his readers to bet- 
ter things than the worship of Benten, Ebisu, and Daikoku. The 
magazines before me contain several articles on Domestic Life 
—one of them with a title which looks strangely unfamiliar 
when written in Japanese Xana letters, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” ; 
and the burden of all these articles is the need of elevating the 
Japanese home by purging it of its materialistc elements. Where 
the family is given to the cult of the gods of materia] happi- 
ness, where it suffers itself to be guided by soothsayers rather 


*The seven deities are Ebisu, Daikoku, Bishamon, Benzaiten, Hotei, Jurdjin, Fukuro- 
kujin. 
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than by principles of right and duty, and to be alarmed by 
vague rumors of earthquakes and other impending calamities, 
there can be no healthy family life, and, as a necessary sequel, 
no healthy national life. Dr. Mayeda is, therefore, very strong 
in his insistence on the necessity of having a healthy religion 
as a basis of home and national life, and vigorously advocates 
the introduction of religious teaching into Japanese schools of 
every side. Dr. Mayeda is a prominent priest of the Amida 
sect of Buddhists, and it has always seemed to me that some 
day it will be discovered that the belief in Amida, the Buddha 
of Eternal Life and Light, whose mercy is over all creatures, 
will help towards a belief in him whom we worship as the 
Eternal Son of God, and that whilst, whether in Japan or in 
Engiand, there is nothing so loathsome as a family from which 
the light of faith has utterly died out, there is also a striking 
resemblance between the best family life of the West and the 
best ideals of Japan. For it is not all men in Japan that are 
worshippers of Zdisu, Daikoku, Benten, and the Fox-God. There 
are men and women here also, as amongst ourselves, with high 
ideals of duty, life, and conduct; nay, with that true, though 
dim, realization of the Unseen and of man’s relations to it, 
which invariably tends to the active manifestation of the high- 
est ideals of human life. 

And this, then, is the work of those who sit in the Bark of 
St. Peter and cast their Gospel net into the waters of Japan— 
to strengthen all that is good in this motley people, and to 
point them to the God “that heareth prayer,” whose worship- 
pers have no need of divination or soothsaying, and no fear of 
fiery steeds or wandering foxes. 

I could write more, but it is better to stop. I have tried to 
point out how much Japan is in need of the elevating influences 
of the Christian Faith. It will probably never be my fortune 
to see in realization the whole of my “heavenly vision” of a 
united Church of Japan, purified and gathered in, around the 
“Vicar of Christ,” the man whose especial duty it is to “hold 
the fort” until Christ himself comes to take the command of 
his forces. My writing will not, however, be in vain if it in- 
duces one soul to devote itself to the work of the Catholic 
missions in Japan, or causes one prayer to ascend tothe Great 
and Holy Father of us all that “his kingdom may come on 
earth as it has come in heaven.” 
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IRELAND UNDER CHARLES II. 


HIS POLICY TOWARDS CATHOLICS. 


BY WILLIAM F. DENNERY. 


HERE has lately been issued by the English Rolls 
Commission a collection of documents relating 
to the affairs of Ireland in the period immedi- 
ately following the Restoration of Charles II.* 
Many of the papers set out or epitomized in 

the volume, which has been admirably and impartially edited 

by Mr. Robert Pentland Mahaffy, B.A., are of much historic 
interest. Regarded as a whole, they make it perfectly clear 
that the Stuart king was honestly desirous of doing justice to 
his Catholic subjects, who had manfully, albeit disastrously for 
themselves, proved their loyalty to his unfortunate and un- 
trustworthy father. His Majesty was, however, sadly ham- 
pered in the execution of his creditable designs by the fact 
that their full accomplishment would necessarily involve hard- 
ship to the English Protestant settlers, whom Puritan policy 
had placed in possession of the lands and houses of Irish 

Papists. The Cromwellian planters could always appeal to 

their co-religionists and fellow-countrymen in England, and 

Charles could not afford to undertake any risk which might 

imperil the permanency of his newly acquired sovereignty. 

That the dissolute monarch was always a Catholic by convic- 

tion is as certain as anything can be, but he lacked courage 

to sacrifice temporal place and power to the demands of con- 
science. That he judged aright as to what would have occurred, 
had he pursued a less temporizing course, the history of what 
took place when his less politic brother, James II., ascended 
the throne, amply attests. The more one examines his career, 
the more marvelous appears the adroitness with which he 
managed an aggressiveiy and intolerantly Protestant people, 
and even cajoled them into offering enthusiastic welcome to 
the fervently Catholic princess whom he made Queen of Eng- 





* Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland preserved in the Public Record Office, 
1660-1662. London: His Majesty's Stationary Office. 1905. 
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land.* Despite his faults, the ability and shrewdness of the man 
almost extort adniration, however impossible it is to approve 
his conduct, viewed from a conscientious or moral standpoint. 

Not only had Charles to deal with the claims for restora- 
tion to their older possessions or territories of the Irish gentry 
and peasantry who had been ruthlessly transported by Crom- 
well from the more fertile portions of the country to the least 
hospitable districts of Connaught, he had also to satisfy as 
best he could the demands of the many gallant cavaliers and 
soldiers who had followed his fortunes while in exile, or lent 
their swords to every foreign prince who had warred against 
the hated Commonwealth. That the king’s position was one 
of grave embarrassment goes without the saying, and that the 
records now published prove that he and his representatives 
in Ireland often resorted to evasive and shifty measures is 
scarcely to be wondered at To satisfy all parties was abso- 
lutely impossible, in face of the danger, which always threat- 
ened, of a new revolt in England. Amongst the papers re- 
ferred to one may well be quoted as illustrating the difficulties 
which had to be faced. As epitomized in the Calendar, it reads 
as follows: 

Petition to the Lords Commissioners for the Government 
and Management of his Majesty’s Affairs in Ireland of 
Captain John Campbell, of Lord Killownie’s Regiment of 
Horse, showing that : 

Five years ago? petitioner had certain lands set out to him 
in the counties of Meath and Kilkenny, for his arrears as due 
for his service against the rebels in Ireland, and for other 
arrears purchased.{ These lands he quietly enjoyed ever 
since. 


* Catherine, second daughter of John, Duke of Braganza, who recovered the Crown of 
Portugal from Spanish usurpation. She was born at Viciosa, on the 25th of November, 1638. 
Charles, who had positively declared that he would marry none but a Catholic princess, 
sought herhand. The alliance was a notable gain for Portugal, then sorely pressed by the 
intrigues of Spain. When she arrived in England, on the 14th of May, 1662, tremendous 
efforts were made to induce her to go through the marriage ceremony, but although she con- 
sented to stand before the Archbishop of Canterbury along with her intended husband, she 
refused to respond to the usual questions. The Duke of York, afterwards James II., has 
testified to the fact that Charles and Catherine were privately married ‘‘ according to the 
Romish ritual,” by Lord Aubigny. The queen refused to be crowned in a Protestant church, 
and was merely a spectator of her husband's coronation. The licentious conduct of the king 
imposed sore trials on Catherine, but eventually, to her own discredit, she ceased to protest. 
She died at Lisbon, on the 31st of December, 1705. 

t This petition was lodged early in November, 1660. 

¢ Many of the more opulent of the Parliamentary soldiers purchased the claims of their 
more needy comrades to the satisfaction of their arrears of pay out of the land of Ireland to 
which they were entitled. 
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By a gracious declaration given under the Sign Manual 
and Privy Signet at Breda on the 4th-1r4th of April, 1€60, 
and sent to the Duke of Albemarle for communication to the 
army, the king declared that all grants and purchases of any 
estate made to and by any officers, soldiers, or others who 
were then possessed of the same, and that all things relating 
thereunto should be determined by Parliament. This prom- 
ise was confirmed by a further letter of confirmation, dated 
the 26th of May, promising special care to the soldiers under 
his Grace’s command who had served in the king’s interest. 

Afterwards the king, noticing the interruptions given to 
several of the officers and soldiers by the Irish proprietors 
and others employed under them, put forth a proclamation 
quieting the possession of the soldiers and adventurers in 
Ireland till Parliament should take care therein, as by the 
said ‘‘ Declaration letters ’’ appears. 

Nevertheless, Thomas Luttrell, of Luttrelstown, Esq.,* not- 
withstanding that petitioner has been in possession for five 
years of Mooretown and Rowlestown, County Meath—which 
is a good title until petitioner is evicted by course of law—ard 
notwithstanding he (Luttrell) has accepted lands in Connaught 
in lieu of those lands which he now enjoys, and notwithstand- 
ing that all who promoted the rebellion in Ireland are excepted 
out of the Act of Indemnity, dated the 5th of April, 1660, and 
that Luttrell is not excepted from the operation of that Act— 
has entered into possession of these lands under pretence of an 
order which, upon misinformation, he secured from the king, 
and detains them trom the petitioner. 

Lord Mountgarret also threatens to dispossess petitioner of 
the rest of his estate which formerly belonged to him (Mount- 


_garret). 


He prays for restoration and for freedom from disturbance 
by Luttrell, either till Parliament declares itself, or till he be 
evicted by due course of law. To this he is entitled, even if 
he had no other title than bare possession. Tf 


This is a lengthy extract, but it illustrates the nature of 
the petitions which were being constantly addressed to the king 
by Cromwellian planters, sore pressed by the older proprietors 
of the lands they had so greedily grabbed. 


*Catholic ancestor of the infamous Luttrell, Lord Carhampton, whose cruelties mainly 
brought about the Rebellion of 1798. The first of the Luttrells to attain rank was Sir Thomas 
Luttrell, who, on the 16th of November, 1553, was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland. Few familiesin any country ever exhibited a more marked tendency 
towards evil than did the Luttrells through successive generations, The last of them, Lord 
Carhampton, was a monster of cruelty and vice. 

t Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1660-1662. FP. 82. 
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As a matter of fact, Luttrell had resumed possession of his 
property under an order signed by Charles on the 6th of 
October, 1660, which declared invalid any grant to his detri- 
ment ‘“‘ made in the name of the late usurper, or of any other 
usurped power.” Later on, another order was issued restoring 
to Luttrell certain property of his within the city of Dublin 
which had been conferred on one Hewson, probably a relative 
of Colonel Hewson, who had been its governor under C1cm- 
well. Luttrell appears, however, to have been a grasping knave, 
and although he had received restitution of his original pos- 
sessions, he sought still to retain the lands in Connaught which 
the Protector had assigned him at the time of the great Trans- 
plantation. Accordingly, on the 21st of October, 1661, the 
king by an order issued at Whitehall, London, commanded that 
he should forthwith restore the latter to Sir John Bourke,* of 
Derrymaclaughna, County Galway, ‘“‘ who has specially merited 
our favors.” Similar orders had to be issued against Luttrell 
in favor of the Earl of Clanricarde,t the Countess ot Mountrath, 
and others whose properties in Connaught Luttrell was base 
enough to seek to hold, despite the fact that he had received 
full compensation by restoration to his own. The difficulties 
which the king had to face were almost interminable, and there 
is really some ground for assuming that he earned his cogno- 
men of the Merry Monarch through a perfectly natural seeking 
of respite from the worries by which he must have been con- 
stantly beset. On the whole, however, Charles appears to have 
been inclined to pursue a broad and statesmanlike policy with 
regard to Ireland. Adopting the tactics which he followed 
until he was lying on his death bed, he persisted in masquer- 
ading as a resolute Protestant for the satisfaction of his British 
subjects, who would have driven him back to exile if they had 
known that he was at heart a Catholic. A remarkable instance 
of his capacity for double-dealing is afforded by two docu- 
ments in the collection edited by Mr. Mahaffy. One of these 
sets forth the replies of the king to a number of queries sub- 

’ Sir John Burke, or Bourke, was married toa daughter of Richard, sixth Earl of Clanri- 
carde, by his union with Elizabeth, sister of James, Earl of Ormonde. 

+ William, seventh Earl of Clanricarde, ‘married first, Lettice, daughter of Sir Henry 
Shirley, by whom he had three sons, and second, Ellen, daughter of Donough, Earl of Clan- 
carthy, by whom he had one son, Ulick, who fell at Aughrim fighting for James II., and two 
daughters, Margaret, who married Bryan Magennis, Viscount Iveagh, and Honor, who was 


the wife of the distinguished soldier, Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, and who married, sec- 
ondly, James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick, illegitimate son of James II. 
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mitted to him as to the manner in which he desired his Catho- 
lic subjects in Ireland treated. His Majesty was emphatic in 
his commands that those whom he styled “ moderate Papists,” 
z. ¢., those who were willing to recognize his sovereignty, as 
practically all the Catholics of the country were, should be ad- 
mitted to the commission of the peace, to practice at the Bar, 
and generally to public office and employment, on taking the 
oath of allegiance and without being compelled to take the 
abominable oath of supremacy, which denied the authority of 
the Pope in matters spiritual as well as temporal. 

These replies of the king were given on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1660. Their author had probably already decided to 
restore to Ireland her separate Parlisment, of which she had 
been deprived by Cromwell. Definite action in this direction 
was taken two months later, in February, 1661. Meantime, 
however, it was necessary to dissemble lest English suscepti- 
bilities should be aroused. Accordingly, on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, 1661, a proclamation, summarized as follows by Mr. Ma- 
haffy, was issued from the Council Chamber, Dublin Castle: 


We are given to understand that sundry unlawiul assem- 
blies have of late been held by Papists, Presbyterians, In- 
dependents, Anabaptists, Quakers, and other fanatical per- 
sons meeting in great numbers, who meet in hundreds or 
thousands under the pretended authority of some foreign 
jurisdiction or of some local presbytery. In these assem- 
blies some have taken upon them on their own heads to 
appoint public fasts and days of humiliation or thanksgiv- 
ing for his Majesty’s subjects, and to give holy orders and 
induct into. ecclesiastical benefices, and to deprive ministers 
—who have good titles by the laws of this realm—at their 
pleasures by their arbitrary orders, by the force of such of 
their parishioners as join with them and go along with 
them. At these meetings they speak evil of dignities, cast 
dirt in the face of the lawful magistrates, and usurp the 
essential rights of sovereignty itself. All these assemblies, 
whether of Papists, Presbyterians, Independents, Anabap- 
tists, Quakers, and other fanatical persons, are unlawful 
and mischievous. We forbid the king’s subjects to convoke 
them, either under the name of days of humiliation, days of 
thanksgiving, or consistorial days, or under any other pre- 
tence whatsoever, or to be present at them or to execute 
their decrees. 
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On the previous day, the 21st of January, 1661, the Lords 
Justices and Council had issued another proclamation to the 
adherents of the State Church, in which they canonized the 
‘Royal Martyr,” declaring: ‘‘We cannot doubt of the happy 
condition of our late dread Sovereign of ever blessed memory, 
Charles the First, being assured by the voice of truth itself 
that whosoever loseth his life for Christ’s sake shall find it, 
in which respect martyrdom—wherewith he was undoubtedly 
crowned—hath been justly styled the baptism of blood, and 
the anniversary days of the death of the Martyrs have been 
ever observed by the Church of God as the birthdays of their 
glory, so that it might seem half a crime to shed a tear for 
him whose soul the Lord hath delivered from death, his eyes 
from tears, and his feet from falling; whom his bloody ene- 
mies did advantage more by their malice and cruelty than they 
could have done by the pretension of Allegiance and Loyalty, 
snatching him from the sweet society of his dearest consort, 
and most hopeful and Royal issue, and from the Gowernment 
of all his Kingdoms and people to place him in the bosom of 
the blessed Angels and Saints triumphant.’’ This being the 
assured conviction of the authorities of Dublin Castle, it was 
ordered that ‘‘on the thirtieth day of the present month” all 
the king’s lieges should assemble “at their several parish 
churches and join with their respective ministers in public 
prayer that God will be graciously pleased to avert his judg- 
ments from this nation due unto so horrid and blocdy a crime, 
and to discover more and more those who have been the prin- 
cipal contrivers and actors in that unparalleled murder, and to 
establish and radicate his Majesty in the just possession of his 
hereditary crowns and kingdoms.” In addition, those to whom 
the proclamation was addressed were enjoined to ‘‘ shut their 
shops for the day.” Why it should have been supposed by 
any one thatthe divine justice threatened vengeance upon 
Ireland because of the execution of Charles I. by English Puri- 
tans baffles comprehension. It is, however, by no means un- 
likely that the proclamation was really issued as a device for 
testing the loyalty of the Cromwellian planters. It is easy to 
imagine the sour faces with which many a Puritan draper or 
grocer “‘closed his shop” on the 30th of January, 1661, and 
went slowly anc solemnly to Christ Church or St. Patrick’s to 
listen to panegyrics on the dead king from Episcopalian di- 
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vines, when they would have much preferred to hearken to 
some drum-thumping minister of the Praise-God- Barebones type, 

It is doubtful, indeed, if the feelings of mutual hostility 
between the rival Protestant sects were not fully as intense as 
those which they collectively cherished towards Catholics. 
Under the Act of Settlement,* the interests of the Established 
Church, of which Charles was the Supreme Head, had been 
as well protected as Parliament could protect them. By virtue 
of its provisions the Episcopalian clergy were entitled to re- 
cover possession of all the endowments which had been stolen 
from the ancient Catholic Church of the country at the time 
of the Reformation, minus, of course, those which had been 
conferred at the same period on greedy courtiers and other 
persons in authority. During the existence of the Common- 
wealth, however, there had been a great influx of Noncon- 
formists into Ireland, and these folk were by no means will- 
ing to recognize the supremacy of the Establishment. Mostly 
of English birth or descent, they were fervent in their hatred 
of the native Catholic and Celtic population, but they were 
equally fervent in their detestation of the domination of Epis- 
copalian Protestantism. The Calendar of State Papers casts in- 
teresting light upon their attitude. On the 4th of October, 
1660, the Earl of Mountrath,t Lord Justice, and Major William 
Bury, one of the Royal Commissioners for the Government of 
Ireland, wrote from Dublin Castle to London to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, Secretary of State, as follows: 


We consider it our duty to address you concerning a mat- 
ter which affects the public peace here. There have been 
lately two sermons preached here by Mr. Samuel Madder— 
who, we now find, writes himself Mather—and who preached 
here by an appointment from the late usurper (2. ¢., Cromwell). 
Upon his apparent readiness to accept his Majesty’s govern- 
ment he was allowed by us to continue preaching. 


“Act 14, Car. II., cap. ii. Irish Statutes. Vol. II. P. 315. 

+ Charles Coote, first Earl of Mountrath, son of Sir Charles Coote, who made himself 
famous, or infamous, by the murderings and plunderings which,.during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I., he carried on, with much profit to himself, against the Irish Catholics. 
The Earl of Mountrath had supported Cromwell and held high positions in the Parliamentary 
army. Cromwell appointed him Governor or President of Connaught, and this office he held 
at the time when the Restoration became inevitable. Recognizing how the tide was flowing, 
he promptly offered his services to Charles, and was rewarded by the title named as well as 
by plenary recognition of his right to hold the vast estates which he or his father had won from 
Papists at the point of the sword. He died the 18th of December, 1661, of smallpox, and was 
interred in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, in the following February. 
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The sermons gave offence here, as tending to sedition and 
tumult, and we thought well to take evidence on oath of cer- 
tain persons who heard these sermons. 

One, Mr. Egerton, deposed before us as to the character of 
the sermons, and this-evidence Mr. Madder denied nct, but 
labored to gratify. He declared himself opposed to Episco- 
pacy and the Book of Common Prayer, yet denies utterly 
that he preached anything against the civil government. 
He says that he is ready to obey any civil government which 
God places over him, and declares that what he spoke was 
spoken in the matter of ecclesiastical government. In proof 
of this he appeals to his sermons themselves, which, he says, 
he was asked by persons well-affected to the king to have 
printed. 


Mountrath and Bury had no belief in Madder’s assertions as 
to the character of his sermons, and asked him to hand over 
the notes of his discourses. With this request he declined to 
comply, on the ground that in them “there might be things 
more criminous than anything which he said, for that he did 
not preach directly from his notes.’”” The Lord Justice and 
Commissioner declared that they were puzzled as to what course 
to adopt touching the redoubtable Madder. Shortly afterwards, 
on the 3d of December, 1660, Jeremy Taylor, bishop-elect of 
Down and Connor, handed Mountrath and Bury a letter 
sent him by some person whom he had employed to watch 
the proceedings of the Nonconformists in his future diocese, 
It would appear that before Dr. Taylor delivered the letter he 
tore off the signature. At any rate, it is now mutilated in this 
way. In part it ran as follows: 


In your last you gave me a charge to have an eye to the 
actings of the Presbyterians. In my last to you I could say 
but little, but now I wish I could not say so much. 

They had a meeting last Monday week, in which it was 
concluded that articles should be drawn against you, and 
the charge of drawing them was put on Gregory, Drydall, 
Ramsay, and Hutcheson, who met on Tuesday last with their 
brethren at Newtown. Your charge by them was read unto 
the rest containing stuff to this purpose: that you were So- 
cinian, that you denied original sin, and that you were an 
Arminian, and so a heretic in grain. 


On the 12th of December Mountrath and Bury sent on the 
letter to Nicholas, telling him that Taylor had informed them 
VOL, LXXXIII,—34 
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it was written by one Robert Maxwell who feared that, if it 
became known he was the author, he “ might contract hatred 
thereby from some ministers of the Presbytery in the County 
Down.” The earl and the major had, however, something 
more to report concerning other enemies of the Established 
Church. They went on to inform the Secretary of State: 


We lately received letters from Captain Webster, a captain 
in the army, and a paper found on a Popish priest for making 
collections of moneys, for what end we know not; and the 
like is done, as we are informed, in several parts of the coun- 
try. We enclose the paper. 

The Popish priests appear here boldly and in large num- 
bers, and, though this is more penal in England than in Ire- 
land, yet as these men have always been incendiaries here we 
think it wise to secure them and prevent them from saying the 
Mass and preaching. Priests who, when out on bail, think 
themselves entitled to continue preaching, we have ordered to 
be committed, as they reflect scandal on the king’s govern- 
ment. 


The letter concluded with an almost plaintive expression of 
the writer’s sense of the difficulties by which they were sur- 
rounded atid of hope that Charles and his immediate advisers 
would recognize ‘‘ how we, his Majesty’s servants here, are be- 
set on all sides by parties of seeming different persuasions and 
on several and differing interests, and in several parts of the 
kingdom; and how opposite soever they seem to be one to 
another, yet from them all we find a concurrence of desires to 
interrupt and disturb his Majesty’s Government.” It is im- 
possible to assert that matters in this respect in Ireland to-day 
differ very much from the aspect which they presented well- 
nigh two centuries and a half ago. In view of all the circum- 
stances, Mountrath and Bury suggested that care should be 
taken to prevent the importation of munitions of war, saying: 
“We are jealous in the matter of powder, because we are in- 
formed that the Irish Papists are anxious to provide them- 
selves with it as far as they can, and because of their insolency.” 
That the Catholics everywhere throughout the country were 
behaving with the strictest prudence would be absurd to assert, 
but that their “insolency” was far surpassed by the conduct 


of the Nonconformists is unquestionable. 
That there were occasions, however, in which the poor 
Papists were quite justified in manifesting the “insolency ” of 
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whieh they were accused is quite certain. An instance of -this 
kind is recorded in a despatch, dated the 19th of October, 1660, 
sent by two Cromwellian officers serving in the army which 
was now the king’s. These worthies were Captain Livesey 
Sharples and Cornet John Jibbes. They wrote the Earl of 
Mountrath as follows: 


Hearing of a convening of the Irish in the parish of Kille- 
wan, about seven miles from here, and not positively knowing 
the place of the convention, the party which we sent out be- 
ing divided, five of them happened on the place where they 
were all met at Mass and, seeing the priest in vestments, 
seized upon him. As they wanted force, by reason of the 
rest not coming in, the priest was rescued by the multitude, 
their arms taken from the soldiers, and they ill-treated and 
beaten with stones and clubs. Upon the return of the party 
we sent out another, which brought in some men who confess 
that they were present when the soldiers were iil-treated, but 
will confess no more, nor can the soldiers positively swear to 
them. They can, however, swear that the priest was one who 
was formerly taken by some of Major Moore’s troop, and let 
out by Captain Foster, High Sheriff of Monaghan, upon bond 
not to officiate again as priest. The prisoners we keep here 
till we know your pleasure—but we may say that they threat- 
ened the men with hanging and other torture. 


In or about the 20th of October, 1660—the precise date 
cannot be ascertained—a petition was presented to the king, 
from Arthur, Lord Viscount Magennis of Iveagh, showing that 
the petitoner: “being under years when the distractions in 
Ireland broke out in the time of King Charles I., put himself 
into the service of the said king, and was the last of the 
Colonels to submit—as appears by his articles made by Com- 
missary-General Reynolds. The enemy prevailing, petitioner 
left the kingdom, and has ever since been in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice in foreign parts, and is now a captain in the foot company 
of his Highness the Duke of Gloucester. Yet his lands are 
seized on, and he has not wherewithal to find food and rai- 
ment.” The petition was forwarded to Lord Chancellor Eus- 
tace * for examination, and that functionary reported in favor 
of the granting of its prayer. On the 23d of February, 1661, 
the king issued an order to the Lords Justices, commanding the 


* Sir Maurice Eustace, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His father was William Fitz-John 
Eustace, of Castlemartin, County Kildare. 
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restoration of Lord Iveagh* to his ancient possessions. Later 
his son, the next Viscount, stood by James II. against Wil- 
liam of Orange, and with Sarsfield, Lord Clare, and the rest 
of the “ Wild Geese,” followed the Stuart monarch into exile 
anew. As a necessary consequence, he was attainted and his 
territories confiscated anew. The Viscountcy of Iveagh is now 
held by Cecil Guinness, head of the famous Dublin firm of 
brewers, who is descended from the Magennises, and in whose 
favor the title was revived by her late Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
It is needless to say that the dignity of this ancient Irish peer- 
age is in no danger of being impaired through its present pos- 
sessor being unable to provide himself with ‘food and rai- 
ment.” Although the Lord Iveagh of to-day is not a Catho- 
lic, there is no Irish nobleman more generally respected by 
the majority of his fellow-countrymen for his undiscriminating 
exercise of benevolence and his princely display of fitting state. 

Meantime, the working out of the reversal of the distribu- 
tion of property enacted by Cromwell and the Puritan Par- 
liament was being carried on with infinite difficulty and con- 
stant contention. Mr. Mahaffy epitomizes the situation very 
accurately, when he says that innocent Protestants and in- 
nocent Papists (2. ¢., those who had not borne arms against 
Charles I., either on behalf of the Cromwellians or the Irish), 
who had not accepted lands in Connaught, should be the first 
restored to their original properties. After these were to come 
innocent Protestants and Papists who had accepted such com- 
pensation. Persons who were deprived of estates in Connaught 
or Clare were protected by the provision that they should be 
given equivalent grants in those divisions of the country. Next 
to these, in order of restitution, came such Papists as had 
constantly followed the ensigns of the king in Connaught. A 
certain proportion of lands was set apart for the satisfac- 
tion of the claims of those who contracted debts for the sup- 
port of the Royal army previous to 1649. In the case of all 
the lands referred to, certain rents were reserved to the Crown, 
which are still payable, except in the case of tenants who have 
purchased under the beneficent provisions of the legislation 
which will remain forever to the credit of Lord Ashbourne, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and Mr. George Wyndham, lately 

* This was Arthur, third Viscount Magennis of Iveagh, whose mother was a daughter of 


Sir John Bellew, of Bellewstown, a fervent Catholic. Lord Iveagh died in Dublin, on the Ist 
of May, 1683, and was buried in St. Catherine's Church, Thomas Street. 
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Chief Secretary. The Lord Lieutenant was directed to review 
the judgments of the Cromwellian Courts, granting land in 
Connaught and Clare, and to rectify any injustice which they 
might have inflicted; and the king willingly accepted the 
offer of six months’ rent made by some adventurers and the 
whole year’s rent offered by others in return for this generous 
settlement. Commissioners were to be appointed to settle 
Protestant plantations and to see to the erection of Protestant 
churches. Certain exceptions from redress were, however, care- 
fully made. All those who had joined in the famous plot of 
1641, for the surprising of Dublin Castle, as well as any of 
those who had participated in the trial of Charles I., “or who 
were of the guard of halberdiers assisting to put the bloody 
sentence of death in execution,’ were so excepted. Elaborate 
arrangements were made for carrying the new settlement into 
effect. The Commissioners appointed were the Earl of Cork, 
Lord Conway and Killulta, Lord Valentia, and some thirty 
other soldiers or lawyers. From the outset of their proceed- 
ings, the Commissioners found themselves involved in serious 
complexities and difficulties, by reason of the fact that many 
of the Cromwellian adventurers and planters had indulged in 
numerous forgeries and frauds, thus getting possession of a far 
larger amount of land than they were entitled to, either by 
reason of their original personal grants or those which they . 
purchased from other speculators. As has been already shown, 
however, the king frequently cut short the labors of the Ccm- 
mission in somewhat peremptory fashion, by ordering the im- 
mediate restoration of prominent Catholic loyalists to their 
estates and residences, with a supreme disregard for the regu- 
lar working of its functions. That Charles really desired the 
pacification of Ireland, and the rendering of justice to his 
Catholic subjects in that country, is as certain as anything 
can be. To this fact, as much as any other, is ascribable the 
loyalty with which the majority of the people clung to the 
cause of his unfortunate brother, James II. 

That the king had a settled policy in regard to Ireland is 
made quite manifest by several of the documents calendared 
by Mr. Mahaffy. We have, for example, the fact that his 
Majesty summoned his Irish Parliament to assemble on the 
same day—the 8th of May, 1661—for which he convoked that 
of England By this exercise of the Royal authority he re- 
conferred on Ireland her original legislative independence. 
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Desperate efforts were made by the representatives of the 
Cromwellian faction to secure the exclusion of Catholics from 
the House of Commons. 

The Earl of Orrery, Lord Justice, wrote to Nicholas on the 
20th of February, saying: ‘‘ We are waiting for the return of 
Bills transmitted to England in order to the calling of a Par- 
liament, but that Bill on which the Protestants are most in- 
tent is the Bill for administering the Oath of Supremacy to the 
House of Commons here, it being in effect our foundation 
stone.” On the 11th of March the king issued an order to 
the Lords Justices directing the appointment of Sir William 
Dumvile, or Domvile,* Attorney General, as Speaker of the 
House of Commons, but on the 20th of April Mountrath wrote 
to Nicholas, telling him that he and Orrery had written the 
English Lord Chancellor invoking his influence with Charles 
to secure that freedom of choice of a Speaker should be left 
to the Commons “in accordance with the established prac- 
tice.” Mountrath continued that he and his colleague were 
agreed that such a concession would have satisfactory results. 
This, he explained, would be because ‘‘such have been the 
endeavors of my Lord Orrery and myself in the elections 
that we are confident we shall be able to give his Majesty 
a good account of their proceedings in order to his Majesty’s - 
service, which, I may with confidence say, is our great am- 
bition.” On the 18th of May, Maquntrath was able to report 
that Sir Audley Mervin had been elected Speaker, adding: 
‘‘I am glad to say the members of Parliament do as well here 
as yours do in England, and hope this will prove a happy 
Parliament for the church (Z. ¢., the Protestant) and the king-- 
dom.” The truth was, of course, that the House of Com- 
mons had been unscrupulously packed by means of the vari- 
ous so called Boroughs, created by James I., the representa- 
tives of which were mainly the mere nominees of members of 
the overwhelmingly Protestant House of Lords.t 


*Sir William Domvile, Attorney General for Ireland, Member of Parliament in the Irish 
House of Commons for the County Dublin, a member of the Privy Council of Ireland. He 
married a Miss Lake, daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, of Cannons,. Middlesex, England, who 
had held the position of Secretary of State to James I. Sir William played a prominent part 
in securing the restoration of the Royal authority in Ireland following the death of Cromwell. 

tIn the House of Lords, the English Protestant Primate of All Ireland, John Bramhall, 
seated on the woolsack, read the king's commission constituting him Speaker of that assembly. 
The House of Commons was composed almost exclusively of Protestant English settlers, with 
the exceptions of one Catholic and one Anabaptist, both returned for Tuam. The Speaker, 
Sir Audley Mervin, in his official address to the Lords Justices, observed: ‘‘I may warrant- 
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_In Dublin, and throughout the other portions of Ireland, 
there were enthusiastic rejoicings at the announcement of the 
intended marriage of the king with the Infanta of Catholic 
Portugal. The majority of the people naturally welcomed the 
intelligence, the significance of which they fully appreciated, 
indicating as it did his Majesty’s leaning towards the ancient 
faith. On the 22d of May 1661, the Houses of Lords and 
Commons adopted a joint address to the king in which they 
declared : 

Our joys have lately been so full that nothing was left to 
increase them but the confident expectation of seeing our 
happiness entailed upon posterity, and that it was not in our 
eye how this could be better effected than by your Majesty’s 
timely marriage to such a person as might bear some propor- 
tion with your high birth and royal virtues, as well as with 
your princely inclinations. 

The Lords Justices have declared to us the most welcome 
news of his Majesty’s intentions to match with the Infanta of 
Portugal, a princess whose beauties and excellencies are far 
renowned, like the powers and arms of that ancient crown, 
made famous by her triumphs in the remotest places of the 
habitable world. 

We profess our infinite joy and satisfaction, first adoring 
and magnifying the Divine Majesty for the guidance of your 
royal heart unto so happy a choice. 

We shall loyally support your Majesty in your royal inten- 
tion, which promises blessings, not only upon your loyal 
subjects, but likewise upon such other parts of Christendom 
as enjoy not the prosperity of his Majesty’s royal crown and 
dignity. : 


Mountrath testified that “bells, ‘ bonefires,’ and ordnance 
are attesting the public joy about the news of the king’s in- 
tended marriage.” The Catholics of Dublin, at any rate, 
had not misjudged the king’s gracious intent in their regard. 
On the 4th of June, 1661, Charles issued from Whitehall a 
mandate to the Irish Lords Justices “concerning the Papist 
inhabitants of Dublin.” This was to the following effect: 





ably say, since Ireland was happy under an English Government, there was never so choice a 
collection of Protestant fruit that ever grew within the walls of the Commons’ House. Your 
Lordships have piped in your summons to this Parliament, and the Irish have danced. How 
many have voted for and signed to the returns of Protestant elections? So that we may hope 
for, as we pray, that Japhet may be persuaded to dwell in the tent of Shem.’’ This Parlia- 
ment, with various prorogations, continued to exist until the 8th of August, 1666, when it was 
dissolved. 
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“‘The Roman Catholic inhabitants of Dublin have asked to be 
restored to their possessions and privileges, and we now have 
received full information in the matter from the Duke of Or- 
monde testifying to their loyalty. Those who remained loyal 
till the withdrawal of King Charles I.’s authority, in 1647, and 
heirs, etc., of such of them as are dead, shall be restored ac- 
accordingly. You shall require the Commissioners appointed 
for settling the security for arrears before the 5th of June, 1649, 
and all persons deriving from them or possessing the petition- 
ers’ said estates, to forbear disposing of them, and to deliver 
to the said petitioners the possession and profits thereof.” 
That the king was thoroughly sincere in his desire to place 
the Catholics of the country on terms of complete equality with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects is convincingly shown by two 
other orders, also addressed to the Lords Justices, and both 
dated at Whitehall, the 22d of May, 1661. One of these is thus 
epitomized in the Calendar of State Papers: 


Divers of our subjects who formerly lived in Limerick, Gal- 
way, and our other towns were expelled therefrom and are 
still, by reason only of their race and religion, prevented from 
returning there. This is bad for our trade, as it drives many 
of our traders abroad, where they engage in trade to the en- 
richment of foreign princes. Those who had formerly the 
right to trade in these parts shall continue to have that right, 
and without making any national distinction between our sub- 
jects of that our kingdom or giving any interruption upon pre- 
tence of difference of judgment or opinion in matters of reli- 
gion, but that all shall act and deal together as becometh our 
loyal and dutiful subjects. Mayors, sheriffs, and other offi- 
cers of our cities, towns, and corporations, shall take notice of 
this order, and it shall be published in the different cities, etc. 


On the same day the king issued another proclamation or- 
dering that Popish lawyers should have as full freedom to prac- 
tice in the Trish law courts as they enjoyed under Charles IL., 
on merely taking the oath of allegiance and, therefere, with- 
out being required to swear the obnoxious oath of supremacy. 
Impartial perusal of the collection of state papers now pub- 
lished will convince every reader that the Merry Monarch, 
who, according to Rochester, “‘never said a foolish thing and 
never did a wise one,” consistently endeavored to render jus- 


tice to his Irish Catholic subjects. 














Current Events. 


The proceedings of the Duma have 

Russia. been watched with mingled feelings 

of hope and fear ever since, with 

great pomp and circumstance, the elected House was opened 
by the Tsar on the 1oth of May, almost on the very anniver- 
sary of the assembling of the States General in France in 1789. 
On one side of the hall in which the Tsar delivered his speech 
were assembled the officials of the empire, admirals and generals, 
members of the State Council, governors of cities and of prov- 
inces, decked out with all the magnificence which clothes can 
give; on the other side appeared the representatives of the 
peopie, to a great extent roughly clad in high, unpolished jack- 
boots, wearing every shade of rusty black clothes, some with 
faces burned to mahogany color, others with dead pale, intel- 
ligent features and tangled hair and beards. The contrast be- 
tween the right and left sides of the hall is declared by an 
eye-witness to have been dramatically striking. ‘‘One could 
imagine the aristocratic phalanx regarding this strange intru- 
sion with the frozen stare of doomed combatants watching the 
entry of destroying beasts into the arena” In the ranks of 
the elected representatives there is a Catholic bishop from Po- 
land, and there are besides 29 Catholics, some of whom are 
priests. The greater part, of course, belong to the Orthodox 
Church; Mohammedans, however, have I1 representatives and 
the Jews 10, Three Tartar priests contribute to the variety. 
As at present constituted, there aré 503 members in all, of 
whom at the opening of the assembly 20 belonged to the 
Right, 33 to the Centre, and 327 to the Left or Opposition. 
Of the latter group 202 avowed themselves members of the 
Constitutional Democratic party, and 125, nearly all peasants, 
called themselves Independents. A strange feature of the as- 
sembly is that the government is not supported by any one of 
the parties, even the Right and the Centre being parts of the 
opposition. The twenty members of the Right, more autocratic 
than the Tsar himself, blame him for having issued the Mani- 
festo of October 30, by which autocracy, was abandoned. The 
Centre accepts that document, but differs from the Constitu- 
tional Democrats as to the way of carrying out its provisions. 
The state of things in Russia at the opening of the Duma 
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may be briefly summarized as follows: The head of the State 
is believed to be sincerely desirous of giving a fair trial to 
what may be called a constitutional régime. He is surrounded, 
however, by bitter, self-interested opponents of any limitation 
of the absolute power under the protection of which they have 
grown rich and powerful. These forces of reaction are elated 
by the success which has attended M. Durnovo’s repressive 
measures in the last few months, and they hold all power in 
their hands. The foreign loan had filled the treasury. The 
army had proved itself willing to be the instrument of absolute 
power. The strongest desire of the largest element in the Duma 
is for more land, and if this were gratified the reforms desired 
by the intellectuals might fail to obtain their support. In the 
background, as the sanction which gives efficacy to law, is the 
revolutionary party, ready to wreak vengeance in case of fail- 
ure and to plunge the country into anarchy. 

Whether such a catastrophe will be averted depends upon 
the wisdom and the moderation of the strongest party in the 
Duma—the Constitutional Democrats. The extremists on either 
side are anxious and ready to take advantage of any mistake 
which may be made. Up to the present time nothing is more 
surprising than the moderation which has characterized their 
proceedings. The demands, however, which they have been 
making have been extreme. They. have thought to obtain, by 
asking, more reforms and a greater measure of self-government 
than have been secured in other countries by centuries of po- 
litical conflict. But when the government treated these de- 
mands with what looked like studied contempt, the Duma ac- 
cepted the situation calmly and proceeded to elaborate its 
plans and to work methodically for their realization in other 
ways. 

The first demand of the Duma, while it showed a generous 
spirit, seems lacking in political intelligence, especially after 
the brutal attempt since made upon the lives of the King and 
Queen of Spain. This was for an amnesty for the ten thou- 
sand persons in prison for political offences, including even 
those who were guilty of assassination. It was made in the 
Address to the Throne in reply to the Tsar’s speech, and 
with it were included universal suffrage for women as well as 
men, the responsibility of ministers to the Duma, as well as 
the abolition, in its present form, of the Council of the Empire. 
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Other demands were that every sphere of legislation should be 
subject to revision by Parliament; that the death penalty 
should, in all cases, be abolished; that the lands of the great 
landlords should be compulsorily expropriated for the benefit 
of the peasants, at a fair price—not therefore confiscated; that 
the lands of the Crown, of the monasteries, and of the Church, 
should be granted to them; and that the claims of the many 
and various nationalities should be conceded. All these things 
the Crown was asked to do by a stroke of the pen. To ask 
the Crown of its own act to make such vital departure from 
the established order, looks like an abdication, on the part of 
the Duma, of the work which it itself is called upon to accom- 
plish in the course of years. The Tsar refused to receive di- 
rectly the Address. He insisted upon its being transmitted to 
him through a Court official. No reply was given in his name. 
He left it to the government to refuse the demands of the 
Duma. Whether this was done to avoid personal responsibility 
is uncertain. 

The Duma bore the affront involved in the Tsar’s refusal to 
receive its President in a way which disappointed its enemies. 
The House treated it as a matter of small moment, and even 
when it learned that not one of its demands was granted, it 
satisfied itself with passing unanimously an order of the day, 
drafted by peasants and moved by a peasant deputy, in which 
a Ministry animated by such disregard of the wishes of _ the 
nation was declared to be unfit for office, and requiring it to 
give place to one enjoying the confidence of the people’s re- 
presentatives. No attention has so far been paid to this reso- 
lution. In Germany and in this country, as well as in Russia, 
ministers look upon themselves as primarily responsible to the 
Kaiser and President. To be responsible to the Duma, the 
Ministry declared, would involve a radical alteration in the 
fundamental laws recently promulgated; even the discussion of 
it was said to be beyond the province of the house. No less 
direct was the denial given to the other demands. The distri- 
bution of public and Church lands among the peasants, and 
the expropriation of private lands, were declared to be absolute- 
ly inadmissible, and no alternative proposal was made in the 
reply. All right of the deputies to interfere in matters of ad- 
ministration and police was flatly repudiated. The government 
shortly afterwards proceeded to show its independence by 
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executing eight persons convicted of rebellion, for whose pardon 
the Duma had made an earnest appeal. 

The attitude of uncompromising opposition taken up by 
the government might have led the Duma to take an equally 
foolish course on the other side, a thing which would have 
been gratifying to the officials on the one hand, and to the Social- 
ists and Revolutionaries on the other. Instead of that, it set 
to work at elaborating its agrarian proposals in a more united 
and business-like way than before. While it is true that the 
blank denial of all agrarian reform has led some eighty peasant 
deputies to join an organization of a somewhat revolutionary 
character, called the Group of Toil, which would set aside the 
Duma altogether, the main body are determined to effect their 
objects by parliamentary means and to work patiently to secure 
them little by little. The proposals of this group were almost 
unanimously rejected. The hope for future progress lies in a 
solution being found for this agrarian question, in some mcder- 
ate and reasonable reform which will prevent the peasants be- 
ing thrown back on the Revolutionaries. 

In order to bring about the solution of the agrarian prob- 
lem, a problem which all parties recognize as imperatively re- 
quiring settlement, the government, subsequently to the reply 
made to the address, abandoned its non possumus attitude and 
offered certain concessions. These are, however, considered to 
be wholly inadequate. For the needs of the peasants, in order 
that they may live, some 180 millions of acres are required. 
The amount the government proposes to provide by its scheme 
is: barely 10 millions. The Socialists, at the other extreme, 
would abolish property altogether, including even fisheries, 
water-mills, and mines, and would give no compensation at all 
to the present owners. They then propose to divide the whole 
of Russia into ten-acre lots. The programme of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, which has been accepted by the peasants, is 
to expropriate only so much as would provide the popula- 
tion enough for its sustenance, not so much as each family 
could farm; and to pay a reasonable price for all land taken 
from private owners. The cost of this is variously estimated 
at from fifteen hundred to two thousand millions of dollars, 
which the friends of the peasants say they would be able to 
pay, being less than the present dues and rents. The plan 
would involve the destruction of all estates of over 2,000 acres. 
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The news received within the last few days of the fearful 
massacre of Jews which Fas taken place at Bjelostok in the 
province of Grodno, in Western Russia, dashes to the ground 
the hopes that were being entertained that the reign of lawless- 
ness in power had come to an end. It is asserted that the 
government connived at atrocities which included the murder 
of 600 persons in open daylight. As the butchery went on 
for eight hours, without interference from either the soldiers or 
the police, there is every reason to believe the truth of this 
assertion. At all events, the government has come to be gen- 
erally looked upon as incapable and blind. So many disturb- 
ances are breaking out through the length and breadth of the 
Empire that a general uprising is feared. The one safeguard 
of the public weal is the fact that the government has spent 
all its money, having already exhausted the recent loan; while 
the financiers are willing to negotiate only on the condition 
that the demands of the Duma are granted. 


After having sent the telegram to 

Germany. Count Goluchowski which excited 

so much comment, the German 

Emperor determined to pay a visit in person to the Emperor- 
King. What was said in private by the two monarchs has not 
been revealed. By sending a joint telegram, however, to the 
King of Italy they have let the public know that the Triple 
Alliance is in as full force and vigor as ever—a statement 
which will, of course, be accepted as a complete refutation of 
the opinion widely entertained that it had lost all real power. 
One of the German generals has recently declared that the 
German people are a race of rulers, and that it was their busi- 
ness to conquer the world. Whether this is really to happen 
in the future or not, the measures taken to strengthen the mili- 
tary and naval forces necessitate evet-increasing burdens in the 
present. The taxation recently sanctioned by the Reichstag 
imposes upon every traveler: by rail, whose fare amounts to 
seven dollars and a half, an addition of more than one sixth of 
this amount, while a journey for which the ticket costs 16 cents 
will contribute an additional cent towards the expenditure of 
the State. Opponents of cigarette smoking will not be sorry 
that what is considered an oppressive duty has been imposed 
upon these pernicious articles, and that the collection of this 
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impost involves minute and vexatious inspection. Death duties 
also have been imposed, reaching in some cases to as much as 
25 per cent of the whole inheritance. Very nearly 60 mil- 
lions of additional taxation has been sanctioned by the Reich- 
stag. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that when more 
than two millions more were asked for the South-West African 
Colonies, the Reichstag could only be persuaded to vote a 
twentieth part of that sum, and the grant of this sum was ac- 
companied with a demand for the withdrawal of the troops 
stationed in the southern districts of the colony. This demand 
enraged the officer, Colonel von Deimler, who is on the point 
of departing to take command of these troops. What right he 
had to make a speech in the Reichstag our ignorance of 
German parliamentary methods makes us unable to explain. 
The enraged soldier declared in the face of the assembly that 
he would pay no attention to their wishes: “So long as I 
have the honor to hold the command, the southern districts 
will not be abandoned, unless my Emperor issues a command 
to that effect, and it is he alone who has to decide and no 
one else.” This declaration brought down upon him the most 
severe of rebukes. The leader of the Radical Left asked how 
a representative of the government could have the audacity to 
declare before the House: “You may decide what you like, 
the South will not be abandoned.” ‘If a Sovereign speaks in 
that tone we may take it quietly. But if, here in this House,. 
an officer dares to employ such expressions—why we have left 
the region of Parliamentarism; we are dealing with the Soe/da- 
teska.” The Catholic Centre supported the Radicals in this 
condemnation, and when the proposal was made, shortly after- 
wards, to establish a Colonial Secretaryship, they joined with 
the Social Democrats in defeating it. 

However devoted the members of the Reichstag may be 
to the maintenance of their powers and privileges, their devo- 
tion to duty is not great enough to make them .attend re- 
gularly the meetings of the Parliament. To secure a bet- 
ter attendance, the government has found it desirable to in- 
troduce a Bill for the payment of its members. The amount 
of pay is not exorbitant, amounting to about $750 a year. 
The Bill provided also for free traveling on the railroads un- 
der certain conditions and at certain times. It passed its third 
reading by 210 votes against 52. 
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The new Foreign Secretary, Baron von Tschirschky und 
Bégendorf, in his first important speech before the Reichstag 
declared that the period of estrangement with England was 
past. The visit of the burgomasters of the principal German 
cities to England, and the warm manner in which they had 
been welcomed, together with the utterances of the members of 
the English Cabinet on this occasion, would meet, the Baron said, 
with the most cordial reception on the part of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. The peace of Europe, its own interests, and friendly 
relations with all foreign powers were the objects which his 
government sought. The Baron defined as follows the attitude 
of his government towards the rest of the world: ‘‘The Im- 
perial Government will trust to itself; it will stand on its own 
feet; and it will pursue its way and not allow itself to be di- 
verted from its path by Press manceuvres, be they never so 
skillful, or by any other kind of political aspersions.” ‘The 
declarations of the Foreign Secretary with regard to the un- 
impaired strength of the Triple Alliance gave great satisfac- 
tion in Italy and, by fully recognizing the loyal attitude of 
their country, he went far to remove the bad impress... saused 
by the Kaiser’s telegram to Count Goluchowski. 

_ The Navy League represents ‘‘the most momentous po- 
litical idea of the last two decades of German history.”’ Such 
is the declaration of the First Burgomaster of Hamburg on 
the occasion of the annual meeting of the League in that city. 
The League embodies the desire of the Germans to become a 
world-power; and that this desire, while it originated with 
the Emperor, is widely shared in by his people is shown by 
the fact that the number of members has increased during the 
past year by about a quarter of a million, and now reaches the 
remarkable figure of close upon a million. Other countries have 
their naval leagues, but the largest of these, after the German, 
numbers no more than 20,000. The promoters of the League are 
by no means satisfied with the results already attained. Their 
navy is, they declare, by no means strong. Its ships are in- 
ferior. The necessity for a stronger navy arises from its being 
impossible for Germany to become a world-power unless it 
dons strong armor on the sea and displays its power abroad. 
They declare that Germany has as much right as England to 
build a fleet, to have colonies, and to conduct an extensive 
foreign trade. To the meeting at Hamburg Prince Henry of 
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Prussia was sent by the Emperor as protector of the associa- 
tion. A detachment of torpedo boats, and other vessels of 
the Navy, was sent in honor of the event. To the Emperor 
a telegram was sent, in which it was declared to be the grow- 
ing conviction of the people that a strong navy, together with 
the army, constituted the best pledge of peace. It does not 
seem probable that the project for disarmament, which the 
British Prime Minister has so much at heart, will be adopted 
by either the German Emperor or his people. 


Prince Hohenlohe held the office 
Austria-Hungary. .of Prime Minister of Austria for 
three weeks only. At the end of 
this brief period—brief even on the continent—he resigned, 
and by doing so became, it is said, the most popular man in 
Austria as the unflinching defender of its rights. The cause of 
his resignation was a conflict with the Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary, Dr. Wekerle. The legai relations between Austria and 
Hungary are very complicated, so complicated indeed as to be, 
perhaps, beyond the comprehension of foreigners. What seems 
clear is that, while legally united, the two countries mutually 
hate each other. It is equally clear that the Hungarians are 
anxious to make the bond of union as weak as possible. In 
pursuance of this idea Dr. Wekerle insisted upon his demand 
that the tariff should be voted in Hungary as a Hungarian 
tariff alone, and not as an Austro-Hungarian tariff as hitherto, 
and that the future economic relationship between Austria and 
Hungary should be regulated not by a Customs and Trade 
Alliance, or economic compact, but by a special commercial 
Treaty. This demand emphasizes the separate entity of Hun- 
gary, and compliance with it was regarded by the Prince as 
detrimental to Austrian interests. The Emperor acceded to 
the Hungarian Premier’s proposals, accepted his Austrian Pre- 
mier’s resignation, and by doing so is considered to have in- 
fringed upon the rights of the Austrian Reichsrath. The peo- 
ple of Austria are, consequently, exasperated not only with 
the Hungarians, but with their own Emperor. 

The Reichsrath took the unprecedented course of meet- 
ing, although there was no responsible Ministry in existence, 
and with practical unanimity—itself also almost unprecedented 
in recent Austrian Parliamentary annals—voted a protest against 
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the modification of. the juridical status without its consent. 
The leader of the Catholic Centre declared that it was in- 
tolerable that decisions affecting Austria should be taken 
over the head of the Parliament and without its consent, and 
that it was the duty of the House to rise like one man to de- 
fend its rights against attack ‘from whatever quarter attack 
might come”; another member made the allusion clear by 
saying: “even against the King of Hungary.” The celebrated 
Burgomaster of Vienna, Dr. Lueger, declared that Austria was 
on the brink of an abyss, and burst out into the following 
apostrophe: ‘‘O Emperor, wilt thou become answerable to 
history for allowing this ancient Austria, rich in honor and in 
victory, to perish in such miserable fashion?” The feeling in 
Vienna is that, as things are at present, the Magyars enjoy 70 
per cent of the power and pay 30 per cent of the cost. 

Baron von Beck, long the confidential adviser of the Heir- 
Apparent, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, has accepted the 
Premiership as successor of Prince Hohenlohe. He has formed 
a cabinet, most of the members of which have seats in Parlia- 
ment, and are not, as is usually the case, mere officials. This 
gives it a greater degree of strength. What adds to this 
strength is the fact that the leading nationalities, the conflicts 
between which have often made the Austrian Reichsrath so 
much like a bear-garden, have representatives among its mem- 
bers. The leader of the German People’s party, a member of 
the German Progressive party, the leader of the Polish party, . 
as well as another Pole, the young Czech leader, and a young 
Czech, together with a few officials, make up the list of its 
members. Baron von Beck, in his first statement to the Reichs- 
rath declared, amid the applause of the Chamber, that he was 
opposed to the claim of fiscal independence made by Hungary, 
unless and until a complete arrangement is made of the eco- 
nomic arrangements between the two halves of the monarchy. 
As the Emperor is believed to have privately conceded the 
Hungarian demands, his difficulties have been increased, and 
the outlook is quite uncertain. 

The election of the Hungarian Parliament resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Independence party, of which 
M. Kossuth is the leader: The Liberal party, so long in power, 
has been formally disbanded: The former opposition is now 
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supreme. M. Kossuth has a following: of some 250; the Min- 
ister of the Interior, Count Julius Andrassy, leads only 75; 
while the: Premier, Dr. Wekerle, is, strange to say, merely an 
ordinary member of the Andrassy party. After an absence of 
thirteen months, due to the conflict with the Coalition, the 
King went to Budapest to open the Parliament. While he was 
received with the cheers and jubilation which the occasion de- 
manded, yet there was an undertone of sadness, due, perhaps, 
to uncertainty as to the future. For many questions are still 
unsettled, the military demands of Hungary are only post- 
poned. In his speech from the throne on the following day 
great enthusiasm was excited by the announcement of guaran- 
tees against the recurrence of an unconstitutional régime—the 
King will no more resist the nation’s wishes. Preparations 
are being made for the universal suffrage which it is the main 
object of this Parliament to bring into force. Whether the 
conflict with Austria on their economic relations, which has 
supervened, will dash the roseate hopes of future peace is still 
undetermined, 


The result of the General Election 
France. is seen in the following list of 
Deputies. Radicals and Socialist 
Radicals number 246; Republicans of the Left, 77; Dissident 
Radicals, 7; Independent Socialists, 22; Unified Socialists, 535 
Progressives, 64; Royalists, Bonapartists, and members of the 
Action Libérale and Nationalists, 117. The old Bloc gains 56 
members, for the most part Radicals and Socialist Radicals 
The government majority will enable it to dispense with the 
support of the Unified Socialists. It might be interesting but 
would be difficult to explain the various political ideas of which 
these numerous parties are the indication, But one thing is 
clear, and that is that the French electors acquiesce at least 
in the separation of Church and State made by the recently 
dissolved Assembly. For the first time for many long years 
the Bishops of France have met together to take the situation 
into consideration, and especially to discuss the question 
whether the public worship associations can be accepted in 
any shape or form. Their proceedings were in secret, but it 
is tumored that the majority were in favor of acceptance as 
the less of two evils. 
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The first work of the present ministry will be to deal with 
the deficit in the Budget, amounting to some one hundred and 
eighty millions of francs. That there should be such a deficit 
shows how acute was the crisis last year, and how near France 
was to war with Germany; for the greater part of the money 
was spent in strengthening the fortifications and making ready 
for the expected conflict. Old age pensions, and the imposition 
of an income tax, are among the proposals of the government. 
The establishment of the equilibrium of the Budget constitutes 
the main anxiety. 


Yet another Cabinet has vanished 
Italy. and its successor has appeared up- 
on the scene. It is hard to find 
reasons for the change, except in the desire which animates so 
many members of the Italian Parliament to figure before the 
public. Their tenure of office is so precarious that they can 
hardly be said to wield any power. The late ministry was de- 
feated upon a mere question of order. It considered it a 
matter of importance that the proceedings of a Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the purchase of certain railway lines should 
be accelerated. This proposal the Chamber refused to accept, 
and the government was defeated by 179 to 152. It at once 
resigned, and after a short interval a new ministry has been 
formed by Signor Giolitti, who is Prime Minister for the third 
time. The railway question and the relief of the distress in 
the South of Italy are the matters which urgently demand 
attention. The Sonnino Government had prepared measures 
for the settlement of these questions, and so satisfactory were 
their proposals that they have been adopted by the new gov- 
ernment. Dexterity in the manipulation of parliamentary groups 
is the distinguishing note of the new Premier, and his cabinet 
contains representatives of the various fractions which make 
up the majority. He represents the triumph of opportunism 
over principle; the former Cabinet tried, it is said, to act in 
just the opposite way, and could not live. The return of Sig- 
nor Tittoni’ to the Foreign Office is, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory result of the change.’ 
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The attempt made upon the lives 

Spain. of the King and Queen of Spain 

has, of course, excited the horror 

of the whole world, and raises the question what can be done 

to extirpate such a brood of vipers as the anarchists have 

proved themselves to be? It is easy enough to punish those 

who are guilty of outrages; but what can be done to prevent 

the existence of men holding such opinions, and ready to act 

upon them with such recklessness? The solution of this 

problem involves, no doubt, an amelioration of the conditions 

of human life. How this is to be brought about is a question 

demanding the most earnest attention of the student as well 
as of the practical man. 

Whether the marriage of a member of the English Royal 
House with the King of Spain will in any way affect the 
position of Spain, or increase her influence among the Powers 
of the world, is a question difficult to answer. There are some 
who think that there are several signs of a revival of some 
degree of that influence which long years ago the country 
possessed throughout the world, that Spain is not one of the 
decaying powers of which Lord Salisbury spoke. Of this hope- 
fulness for the future the popularity of the King is the prin- 
cipal cause, a popularity which has been increased by the re- 
cent attempt upon his life and by the brave manner in which 
he passed through the unlooked-for ordeal. The deep-rooted 
dejection which has long kept Spain in the background is giv- 
ing place among Spaniards to the prospects of better things. 
The King’s contagious activity, his genuine Liberalism, the 
proofs he has given of an alert intelligence, his readiness to 
cooperate with the Mediterranean powers, have served to lift 
the load of a depression. Spain is said to be breathing freely 
at last and to be looking forward to a future of progress. 


Elections have taken place in 

General. Belgium where, since 1884, the. 

Catholic party nas been in power. 

Liberals and Socialists joined their forces in the hope of de- 
feating and driving them from office; but without success. The 
strength of the Catholic position is somewhat weakened; but 
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the party still possesses a working-majority.———Another of the 
great engineering achievements which are the chief glory of 
our age has been inaugurated by the President of the Swiss 
Republic and the King of Italy. The Simplon Tunnel forms 
another link to bind together the nations of Europe, and 
is itself an indication of marvelous scientific skill and com- 
mercial enterprise. In Servia the long-delayed step of dis- 
missing the officers who were guilty of the atrocious murder 
of King Alexander and Queen Draga has at last been taken. 
It will be remembered that most of the powers withdrew their 
representatives from Belgrade to indicate their condemnation 
of the deed. All, however, have been content at this demon- 
stration, and have renewed their relation with the Servian 
government, with one exception, that of Great Britain. The 
dismissal of the guilty officers will, it is hoped, overcome her 
reluctance. The movement for the extension of the suffrage 
has extended to Sweden and has caused a conflict between 
the Upper and the Lower House of the Riksdag. The King 
refused to dissolve the Second Chamber. The ministry con- 
sequently resigned, and a Conservative government has been 
formed. Denmark also has had a general election. There 
seems to be almost as many parties in this small country as 
fall to the lot of the larger nations. The government party is 
placed in a minority by the election, but by receiving the sup- 
port of parties the Moderates will retain power. 
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This able volume,* by a writer 

KEY TO THE WORLD’S whose name is not unknown to 
PROGRESS. political economists, offers a theory 

By Devas. of modern progress and civilization 

which interprets them by the his- 

tory of the Catholic Church: ‘The world record made intelligi- 
ble by the Church record; this is the indispensable and flexible 
instrument of research, bringing deductive reasoning into agree- 
ment with inductive, theory with fact, hypothesis with verifica- 
tion; this alone puts the relation of the natural and the super- 
natural in a light that all can endure.’”’ To treat such a tre- 
mendous subject exhaustively would demand a genius of the 
first rank, and would absorb ‘an industrious lifetime. Mr. Devas 
modestly aims at a suggestive sketch in which some crucial 
points and salient questions of the grand scheme are emphasized. 
He takes Newman for his guide; and draws upon such disciples 
of the great Oratorian as Ward and Tyrrell. His familiarity 
with a wide circle of English and Continental writers enables 
him to treat his problem in the light of present-day thought 
and modern experience. Unlike so many of our apologists, he 
does not pretend to make all the dark places clear, nor to 
straighten out all the crooked paths. He does not claim that 
all the good has been on one side and all the evil on the 
other. But he does strenuously insist that, as far as our dim 
vision may penetrate, we can see that the progress of the 
world depends on the permeation of life by the ideals and 
doctrines of the Gospel. The chief part of the book—the sub- 
ject in which the author is at his best—is devoted to a con- 
sideration and explanation of what he calls the ten most strik- 
ing Christian antinomies. These are: 1. The Church appears in 
opposition to intellectual civilization and yet to foster it; 2. 
The Church appears in opposition to material civilization and 
yet to foster it: 3. The Church represents a religion of sorrow 
‘and yet of gladness, teaches a morality which is austere and 
yet joyful; 4. The Church appears the opponent and yet the 
support of the State, its rival and yet its ally; 5. The Church 


* Key to the World's Progress: Being an Essay on Historical Logic. By Charles E. Devas. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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upholds the equality of men and yet the inequality of property 
and power; 6. The Church is full of scandals and yet all holy; 
7. The Church upholds and yet opposes religious freedom ard 
liberty of conscience; 8. The Church is one and yet Christen- 
dom has ever been divided; 9. The Church is ever the same 
and yet is ever changing; 10. The Church is ever being defeated 
and yet ever victorious. Here we have an examination of some 
of the most popular commonplace arguments against the Church. 
Mr. Devas treats them temperately, fairly, and, on the whole, 
effectively, though the scope of his work obliges him, in some 
instances, to content himself with suggesting the principles of 
the solution, instead of giving a full answer. The copious ex- 
tracts from Newman and others of his school, and the numer- 
ous references to a wide range of notable authors, with which 
Mr. Devas’ pages abound, render the book a valuable key to 
a wide course of useful historical study. He deserves thanks 
for a book which will contribute to fortifying the Christian 
apologist. 
The celebration of which this vol- 
THE JEWS IN AMERICA. ume®* is a record took place, it 
will be remembered, last year in 
various centres throughout the country. The event commem- 
orated was the grant made, in 1665, in response to the peti- 
tion of some Portuguese Jews, by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, giving permission for the settlement of Jews in New 
Netherland. This event might well be celebrated with fervent | 
gratitude by the children of Israel; for it was the first step in 
their passage out of their third house of bondage towards their 
modern land of promise, in which they enjoy, not merely milk 
and honey, but the inestimably more precious blessings of reli- 
gious freedom and complete political equality. Under the 
strain of adversity and persecution the Jews have displayed a 
superb vitality, and unflinching loyalty to their national ideals. 
They are now to be subjected to the far more crucial trial of 
liberty and prosperity—and it is of ancient record that when 
Israel waxed fat he was prone to turn towards strange gods. 
The various addresses delivered in New York, Boston, and 
elsewhere, and collected in this volume, from eminent non- 
Jewish Americans, testify handsomely to the value of the con- 


* The Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of Jewish Settlement in America. Published 
by the Executive Committee.. New York: The New York Co-operative Society. ° 
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tribution which the Jew has made to American progress. If 
we do not find any representative Catholic names in the list 
of speakers, their absence is sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that the exercises had a quasi-religious character. No sec- 
tion of their fellow-citizens surpass Catholics in admiration for 
the good qualities of citizenship exhibited by the Jews of 
America, and in their satisfaction at the disappearance of those 
disabilities under which the ancient race so long labored. The 
greeting of American Catholics to them could not be more 
happily and truthfully expressed than by borrowing the words 
with which Mr. Grover Cleveland concluded his address to the 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York: “In the spirit of true 
Americanism, let us all rejoice in the good which the settlement 
we commemorate has brought to the nation in which we all 
find safety and protection; and, uninterrupted by differences in 
religious faith, let us, under the guidance of the genius of 
toleration and equality, consecrate ourselves more fully than 
ever to united and devoted labor in the field of our common 
nation’s advancement and exaltation.’’ 


The purpose of this excellent es- 
FORTIFYING THE LAYMAN. say* is to point out and suggest 
By Fr. Hull. some antidote for the dangerous 
influences which confront the Cath- 
olic laymen who come in contact with the agnostic, sceptical 
spirit of the day through magazines, the daily newspaper, gene- 
ral literature, and through the society into which their avo- 
cations throw them. Father Hull, whose wide experience of 
men and cities qualifies him to handle his subject in sound, 
practical fashion, addresses himself to the problem as it poses 
itself in England and some English colonies. But, as far 
as the question under consideration is concerned, conditions 
throughout the English-speaking world are, in the main, uni- 
form. His analysis of the situation holds good for this coun- 
try; and the means which he recommends to counteract the 
evil are as appropriate here as elsewhere. He discusses the 
“‘leakage’’ question, its causes and remedies. He finds that 
much of the religious indifference and ultimate loss of faith 
among laymen is due, not to the growth of any positive anti- 
Catholic convictions, but to a mental atrophy due largely to 
* Fortifying the Layman. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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the failure of the layman’s directors to provide him with solid 
literature. A final chapter on the training of the young is 
deserving of the careful study of any one who is charged with 
the grave responsibility of equipping Catholic youth to meet 
the dangers which will afterwards beset them in the intellec- 
tual world. 


A commentary on the Apocalypse 
THE APOCALYPSE. must be either scientific or ridicu- 
By J. J. Elgar. lous. The nature of the mysteri- 
ous book which closes our canon 
is such as to give boundless opportunity for fantastic conjec- 
ture and superstitious extravagances, if the commentator is not 
restrained by sound, critical scholarship. We regret that the 
work before us* is not scientific. The author lets fly into a 
mass of grotesque interpretations which are utterly destitute of 
objective value. The battle of Chalons, he says, is prefigured 
in the Apocalypse; the ravages of Alaric are there foretold; 
so, too, the heresies of Arius-and Luther. In fact the bind- 
ing of Satan for a thousand years, after which he will return 
to earth again, is explained to us as meaning the chaining of 
the Evil One from the beginning of the sixth till the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, at which time the Prince of 
Darkness issued forth once more to carry on the work of the 
Reformation. The question as to who is responsible for the 
evil deeds that were wrought during that millenium of cap- 
tivity would probably be frowned ‘on by our author as a temer- 
ity. The “four living creatures” are thus interpreted: ‘‘ The 
four living creatures are commonly taken to be the four Gos- 
pels, typified by the four Evangelists, who are symbolized 
by the lion, the calf, the man, and the eagle. St. Mark is 
compared to a lion, because his book begins with the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, which was like the roaring of a lion. 
St. Luke is likened to a calf, because his Gospel begins with 
the priesthood, which has a calf for its emblem. St. Matthew 
has the face, as it were, of a man, because his Gospel begins 
with the manhood of-Christ. . . . St. John, like an eagle, 
soars aloft.” This book is of no service to the clergy, nor is 
it of the kind adapted to fortify the layman. One is almost 
surprised to find that it bears the imp>imatur of Westminster. — 


* The Apocalypse ;' The Anti-Christ and the End, By J. }. Elgar. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 
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pein paeie - The views of Professor Pfleiderer, 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. of the University of Berlin, have 
By Pfleiderer. long been known to students of 
Scripture and early Church his- 
tory, and now are put forth in a popular summary,® which 
will doubtless convey them to the multitudinous ‘‘man in the 
street.” Christian Origins will be to Pfleiderer’s fame what 
The Essence of Christianity was to Harnack’s; it will introduce 
one of the most radical and destructive German critics into 
the reading of the ordinary man. Few who call themselves 
Christians are so deadly in their attack on the traditional 
views of Christ and early Christianity as Pfleiderer. To him 
Christ is a child of his time, with all the limitations imposed 
by the superstitious and apocalypse-loving Judaism of that 
day; the asceticism of the Gospel has its source in the wild 
Messianic. expectations, which had prevailed since the time of 
Daniel; the teachings as to the danger of wealth, the bless- 
ings of poverty, and the contempt of the world, sprang from 
a mind by which all earthly things were viewed as about to 
perish in a terrible cosmic catastrophe. St. Paul is regarded 
as decisively influenced by the mysteries. of Mithra and the 
worship of Adonis; even the earliest Gospel (St. Mark’s) is 
built on an apologetic plan; and as for the organized hier- 
archy of the Church, it came into existence under the pressure 
of Gnostic speculation. These are some of the conclusions of 
this revolutionary book. They are reinforced by great learn- 
ing, they are grouped together in masterly array, and they 
are stated with a positiveness and assurance which will cause 
untrained minds to mistake conjecture for ascertained fact, and 
to identify hypothesis with demonstrated history. 

One of the most remarkable features of the book is its dis- 
regard of the difficulties which stand in the way of its thesis. 
The hallucination theory of the appearances of the risen Christ 
is stated as confidently as though it were a settled thing among 
scholars that no other explanation is admissible; whereas, in 
point of fact, an insuperable objection to such a theory 
rises straight out of the words of our earliest written witness, 
St. Paul. Again, it is calmly affirmed that Christ was a de- 
- luded, though highly spiritual, offspring of a debased Judaism, 


* Christian Origins. By. Otto Pfleiderer. Translated by.D. A. Huebsch. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 
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whose religion would never have amounted to anything more 
than a Hebrew sect but for the genius-of Paul: .This is an 
outrage on history. It was not to Paul that the early success 
of Christianity was due.. Indeed, as Pfleiderer himself points 
out, St. Paul’s work and word divided the infant Church into 
parties which threatened the whole movement with disaster. 
If there is anything clear in human history, it is that the 
world was won to the Gospel singly and solely by the per- 
sonal power, the spiritual beauty, and the heavenly promises 
of Jesus. And no such result could ever have taken place in 
that Graeco-Roman world, if Christianity had been merely the 
re-affirmation of Jewish apocalypse, however ardently cham- 
pioned by the great convert of Tarsus. 

It is precisely here, in the misapprehension of the miracu- 
lous personal power of Christ, that this book falls short. A 
writer who misses this fundamental and essential point is des- 
titute ef the psychological insight and historical imagination 
necessary to an historian of Christian origins. This is the 
ground on which the genius of M. Loisy shows its most splen- 
did side, and that of Herr Pfleiderer its most fatal weakness. 
Observations of similar import we might make.on this author’s 
theory as to the Lord’s Supper, Baptism, and the Episcopate ; 
but. perhaps we have said enough to indicate that the book 
before us, brilliant though it is, needs to be corrected and re- 
strained in its most important positions before it can be taken 
as a scientifically reliable narrative of the origins of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

; Sympathy, both of intellect and of 

NEWMAN. heart, long and exhaustive study 

By Bremond. of sources, keen powers of analy- 

sis, candor, and a finished style— 

such are some of the qualifications of Father Bremond for the 

function of interpreting Newman. But, indeed, he is already 

too well known as a contributor to Newmaniana to make nec- 

essary any introduction of his latest work,* a study which we 

do not hesitate to declare very important for all who desire 

to penetrate into the depths of the great Oratorian’s mentality 
and character. 

The volume is what its title affirms, a psychological biog- 

. “Newman: Essai de Biographie Psychologigue. Par Henri Bremond. Paris: Librairie 





Bloud. Newman: Méditations et Prizres Traduites par Marie-Agnés Pérate. Avec une étude sur 
la pitté de Newman, Par Henri Bremond, Paris: Libraitie Lecoffre. ~ 
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raphy. It undertakes to describe Newman’s traits—emotional, 
intellectual, religious—by analysis of the various situations of 
his life, and his reaction to influences of every description, 
and by constant reference to the passages of his writings in 
which he reveals the inner life of his soul. The volume is so 
well filled with reference to Newman’s own works, and to books 
which have been written about him, that it might indeed be 
regarded as a very satisfactory hand-book for the student. 

In great measure the present volume is taken up with 
the consideration of criticisms to which Newman has been 
subjected, notably those of Dr. Abbott, whose Amglican Career 
of Cardinal Newman sums up pretty much all that can be said 
in the Cardinal’s disfavor. The reader of Father Bremond’s 
pages will not fail to be impressed with a deep sense of the au- 
thor’s honesty and objectivity in considering these criticisms. 
Reverent and affectionate, he is at the same time thorough and 
discriminating in the discussion of his subject. He takes cog- 
nizance of all that has been written or said on the other side, 
goes into each question patiently and fairly, and readily allows 
that in many instances his hero falls short of perfection. 

Father Bremond expresses very great regret that the cor- 
respondence of Newman subsequent to 1845 has never been 
given to the world. It is an open secret that the great con- 
vert suffered from grave misunderstandings after his entrance 
into the Church, and Father Bremond alludes to him at this 
period as “the suspect.” The withholding of his correspond- 
ence from the public has had the effect, we are told, of con- 
vincing people that it contains frightful secrets and confessions 
of bitter regret; therefore, the sooner his letters are published 
the better. “I am thrice convinced that to honest men they 
will give more edification than anything else. . . . Seekers 
of scandal have nothing to hope for from these letters of New- 
man.” 

The chapter to which the rest of the book leads up is that 
devoted to Newman’s inner, religious life. Suffice it to say 
that the reader will find it full of interest. In a word, the 
present volume is no mere eulogy, but a serious attempt to 
write history; and no admirer of Newman can afford to be 
ignorant or ignore its contents. ~ 

The second volume named above consists of a translation 
of the .well-known book of meditations and devotions by Car- 
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dinal Newman, published posthumously. It is prefaced with 
an introduction by Father Bremond which is really a study 
of the characteristics manifested in the various devotional writ- 
ings of Newman. 
Four years ago (February, 1902), 
BOOKS ON PRAYER. THE CATHOLIC WORLD welcomed 
By Fr. Poulain. Father Poulain’s volume on mys- 
tical theology as the work of a 
man well fitted by temper and training to give helpful instruc- 
tion on an important and interesting subject, which is at the 
same time intricate and to most persons very obscure. Since 
that date the author has been prosecuting his studies along 
the same line and adding to the value of his book by incor- 
porating in a new edition the results of reading, reflection, 
experience, and investigation. He now presents to the world 
a fifth edition of his Opus Magnum,* nearly double the size 
of the first, enlarged and bettered in every sense, and surely 
deserving of a place in all libraries of ascetical literature. It 
would be difficult to think of a field which Father Poulain has 
neglected in his search for information. His volume is, as his 
countrymen are accustomed to say, fort bien documenté. Asa 
guide to the teaching of the Catholic masters in the field of 
higher spiritual experiences, his book is more useful to the 
student than any other we could name. His list of more than 
one hundred and fifty authors at the end is no mere cata- 
logue, but a seriously constructed bibliography, and his pages 
contain ample evidence that he knows what the books of these 
authors contain. Even the reader uninterested in the subject 
of mysticism or unsympathetic with the tone of the author 
could not but admit that, as an exposition of Catholic tradi. 
tions, the present work is worthy of high commendation. 

The author has had the happy thought of publishing apart, 
under the title of Oratson de Simplicité, extracts from the sec- 
ond and fifteenth chapters of his treatise, which will serve to 
enlighten and encourage souls in their progress toward de- 
grees of prayer beyond meditation. 

It seems scarcely worth the mention; but we. note that in 
his comment on Father Faber (p. 39), the author seems to 
make more of the English writer’s statement of the connec- 


*® Des Graces d'Oraison. Traité de Théologie Mystique. Par le R. P. Poulain, S.J. se 
Edition. Paris: Retaux. 1906. L'Oraison de Simplicité. La Premiére Nuit a Saint Jean de 
la Croix. Parle R. P. Poulain,S.J. Paris: Retaux. 1906. 
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tion between the Sulpitian method of prayer and the ancient 
fathers than the text really justifies. Father Faber merely 
meant, it would seem, that by way of contrast with the Igna- 
tian method, and in a negative way, so to speak, the less for- 
mal and more effective Sulpitian prayer was less removed from 
the simple and unmethodical usage of primitive times than the 
method which has been popularized under the name of St. 
Ignatius. 
This is an entertaining story.* It 
HEARTS AND CREEDS. _ gives us a glimpse of the various 
By A. C. Ray. elements that render society in 
Quebec unique on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. The old world dignity and courtesy which 
traces its lineage back to what was best in the ancien regime, 
in the days of Ze Grand Monarque, comes in contact with Eng- 
lish assumption of suprémacy in things social and political. 
And the opposition of these two elements is aggravated by the 
antagonism of religions. The hero, Amédée Leduc, a worthy 
representative of an old, honorable, French family, marries Ar- 
line Lord, a Protestant girl, who takes him because, high-spir- 
ited and wilful as she is, her family resent her friendliness 
towards the rising young Catholic politician. But she soon 
begins to make him miserable by her contempt for the Catho- 
lic society into which she is thrown. Then her ambition is 
awakened by a Parisian adventurer, the villian of the piece, 
who persuades her to establish a sa/on that shall be a power 
in the political world. In carrying out ‘this scheme she man- 
ages almost to wreck her husband’s prospects, and completely, 
for a time, to wreck her and his happiness. Although the 
writer’s standpoint is the Protestant side, she does justice to 
Catholic influences, and shows herself familiar with Catholic 
life. The only’ slip that she has made is to assume that the 
Church permits a non-Catholic to become a godfather in bap- 
tism. 
This excellent little pamphlet,t of 
CHAPTERS ON MARRIAGE. which the worth is out of all pro- 
By Fr. Martin. portion to the size, deserves un- 
qualified commendation ;. it ought 
to be in the hands of every young girl and young man who 


* Hearts and Creeds: By Anna Chapin Ray. «Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
t Cana; or, Little Chapters on Courtship, Marriage; Home. By Charles Alfred Martin, 
of the Ohio Apostolate. St. Louis:.B. Herder. 
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expect to marry, or who ought to look forward to that state. 
With good sense, good taste, delicacy, and reverence, the au- 
thor discusses the meaning of marriage, the ideals that the 
young man, or the young woman, should have with regard to 
the married life; and the conduct which, before and after, is 
required to realize and preserve conjugal and family happiness. 
The sacramental character of marriage, the beneficent results 
of this exaltation of the mere civil centract, the reasons for 
the various regulations with which the Church safeguards the 
celebration of marriage, are briefly but clearly explained. The 
writer, avoiding declamation and anathema, talks in a friendly, 
sympathetic, fatherly tone that cannot fail to capture the trust 
and confidence of the reader. In a future edition the proof- 
reader might be more alert; for in this one he has permitted 
the type-setter to take liberties with the names of De Tocque- 
ville, John Stuart Mill, and Sir Thomas More. 


The name of Charles de Condren 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE stands worthily among the roll of 
MASS. saintly priests and eminent eccle- 
siastics which France gave to the 
Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As an 
epigrammatic estimate of his character, the saying of St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal is frequently quoted: ‘‘It seemed to me 
that God had given our blessed father (St. Francis of Sales) 
to teach men, but that he made Pére de ConGren fit to teach 
angels.” On the death of Cardinal ce Berulle, in 1629, he 
was appointed Superior-General of the Congregation of tae 
Oratory, which office, notwithstanding his repeated efforts to 
have his resignation accepted, he held till his death in 1641. 
Great as was the influence which, during his day, he wielced 
in the realm of souls through this position, it is probable that 
it sinks into insignificance, when compared with the far-reach- 
ing results of his persona! relations with one of his friends; 
he was the spiritual father and trusted director of M. Olier, 
the founder of the College of St. Sulpice. He was not a 
voluminous writer; but his treatise entitled L’/dée du Sacer- 
doce de Jésus Christ is worth many volumes, and ranks as 
one of the classics of spirituality. It is now placed at the 
disposal of English readers in an excellent translation.* 


* The Eternal Sacrifice. By Charles de Condren, Superior-General of the Oratory of 
Jesus. Translated from the French by A. J. Monteith. St.Louis: B. Herder. 
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It is not rash to say that the great majority of the laity, 
through want of knowledge, miss a great deal of the spiritual 
edification and nourishment that they ought to derive from a 
thorough understanding of the symbolism expressed in the rites, 
formule, and sacred vestments of the Mass. How few even of 
our better educated classes could, if occasion arose—and such 
occasions do arise—give an inquiring non-Catholic such an- 
explanation of these matters as would remove from his 
mind the too-prevalent impression that the chief action of. 
Catholic worship is surrounded with a quantity of meaning- 
less ceremonial that convicts Catholicism of reducing worship 
to mechanical externalism. Although there exist many 
volumes providing adequate instruction on this subject, we 
think that none of them are so suitable for the laity as the 
one which is now furnished by the indefatigable pen of Father 
Arthur Devine.* While it does not ignure the devotional 
side, it is primarily explanatory, and as its sub-title indicates, 
treats its subject from the historical, as well as from the 
liturgical and exegetical point of view. The author has taken 
pains to consult and follow recognized authorities in each 
department, and without entering into minutious detail, or 
unimportant controversies, gives ample information on every 
point connected with the actual celebration of the Holy Sacri- 
fice. The arrangement is simple, the language plain and 
clear. The highest commendation that could be given to a 
popular work of this kind is to say that it ought to be on the 
book-shelf of every Catholic home. But the praise has been 
lavished so recklessly on undeserving productions, that it has 
almost lost its value. In this instance, however, it can be 
conscientiously awarded. We must congratulate the author on 
having produced, probably with much less labor, a work in- 
comparably more useful than his Ascetical Theology. 


Were this volume t in English, it would be a suitable sequel,. 
or complement, to the work of Father Devine. It is a doc- 
trinal and devotional treatise on the Holy Sacrifice. The book 
is suitable for meditation and spiritual reading, either public 
or private. Less profound and mystical than the treatise of 
Father de Condren, it yet. fecalls it in many pages. Recom- 


* The Ordinary of the Mass Historically, Liturgically, and Exegetically Explained. By 
Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. New York: Benziger Brothers. . 
tZa Doctrine de la Sainte Messe Exposte aux Fidéles, Par L'Abbé,Gremault. Paris: 


Lethielleux. 
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mended by the most flattering approbations of several French 
bishops, it will, we trust, secure a wide circulation among 
French Catholics, and contribute its share to that revivification 
of Faith which so many Frenchmen, whose judgment deserves 
confidence, prognosticate as the result of the new phase upon 
which the Church is entering in France. : 


The purport of this latest work of 

LEX CREDENDI. Father Tyrrell,* the appearance 

By Tyrrell. of which has been awaited with 

keen curiosity, is set forth by the 

author in the following passages, which are a summary of a 
more detailed explanation contained in the Preface. Speakirg 
of his former volume he says: ‘I tried to show that the Creed 
was primarily a Lex Orandi—a law of prayer, and of the 
spiritual life.” ‘In this volume,” he continues, “I pursue 
much the same theme, strengthening some of the positions 
taken up in Lex Orandi, criticizing and establishing some of 
its underlying assumptions, defending myself against certain 
misunderstandings due to the fact that in addressing myself 
largely to ‘Pragmatists’ I seemed to some—in spite of fairly 
explicit precautions—to accept their doctrines far more than I 
do. But as I called the former book Lex Ovrandi, because it 
dealt with the Creed under its aspect of a rule of prayer, so I 
may call this book Lex Credendi, for in substance it is a treat- 
ment of the Lord’s Prayer viewed as the rule and criterion of - 
pure doctrine—as the living expression of that Christian spirit 
whereof faith in God and his kingdom, together with hope and 
charity, is a constituent factor. As no single article of faith 
is rightly intelligible torn apart from the living organism of 
truth which it helps to constitute, so neither is faith itself 
fully intelligible as considered apart from hope and charity, its 
correlatives, which, together with it, constitute one simple and 
really indivisible life of the spirit. Our grasp on faith is simply 
included in our grasp on that life in its totality—in our grasp 
on God, who is at once the object of our faith, hope, and love.” 
The book consists of two parts. The first is a treatise on 
the Spirit of Christ. The author shows that the spirit of 
Christ, as portrayed in the Gospels, is free from every blem- 


* Lex Credendi. A Sequelto Lex Orandi. By George Tyrrell. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
VOL. LXXXIII.—36 
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ish of “ Sentimentality,” “ Mysticality,” or ‘‘ Practicality,” yet, 
in its simplicity, embracing and overpassing all the excellences 
which these tendencies exaggerate and violently tear asunder, 
Christ is not light alone, nor is he love alone. He does not 
appeal exclusively to either the head or the heart, but to 
both together. ‘All idea of priority, or principality, or true 
separableness -among these elements of the spirit-life must be 
abandoned, if we are to read the Gospels aright, and to grasp 
the conception of perfect manhood there presented to us. If 
we would arrive at such a conception, we cannot do better than 
try to apprehend the spirit of Christ just as it breathes it- 
self forth in that prayer whose words he has adopted, but 
whose sense and inspiration (of which they are the vehicle) 
are all his own, and can only be determined in the light of all 
his teaching and action.” Accordingly, Father Tyrrell proceeds, 
in the Second Part, to a profound analysis of the spiritual and 
moral content of each petition of the prayer. His guiding 
principle is ‘“‘to enter into the spirit of that prayer as being 
the most authentic and deliberate self-utterance of the spirit 
of Christ; as giving us a key to the Gospels, and a revelation 
of the governing intuitions, affections, and aims of Christ’s life 
upon earth; and as, therefore, defining for us that spirit-life 
whose development is a test of doctrinal truth, just because 
doctrine is shaped by its exigencies and is but a statement of 
intellectual implications.” — 

One cannot fail to notice that the author has been at pains 
to anticipate and obviate the occurrence of misinterpretations 
like those to which, he complains, his previous work has given 
rise. Whether or not he will be successful depends less upon 
prudential cautions on his part, than on the attitude of mind 
which the reader or critic will bring to the study of it. 

Will Lex Credendi meet with impartial consideraticn on its 
merits? Notwithstanding rumors to the contrary, that have 
been disseminated by those who love dearly an ecclesiastical 
scandal, we have no doubt that the book will be judged on 
its merits. Some persons, who accept traditional calumnies 
as historical axioms, pretend that Father Tyrrell’s former con- 
fréeres are sure to inaugurate against him a campaign of dis- 
paragement; that, so say the busybodies, all the influence and 
fame that he enjoyed will now be ascribed, by his foes, ex- 
clusively to the letters which he had the right to affix to his 
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name; with their disappearance he will soon be lost among 
the nobodies; and that a world of insinuation will be conveyed 
by a deprecatory shrug, or by an ostentatious display of chari- 
table reticence. 

Sufficient answer to these malevolent prophets is the review 
of Lex: Credendi published in the May number of the organ of 
the English Jesuits. This handsome tribute closes with the 
following passage, as admirable for the spirit, as for the critical 
acumen which it displays: ‘‘We do not necessarily identify 
ourselves with the writer’s theological speculations, often vaguely 
outlined rather than plainly expressed, and, consequently, liable 
to be misinterpreted in very diverse senses, according to the 
preconceived ideas of his critics, we find this volume an alto- 
gether worthy continuation of previous work published with 
full theological censorship and ecclesiastical] sancticn. Father 
Tyrrell looks forward rather than backwards He writes for 
the coming generation, whose minds can hardly fail to be 
storm-tost by the daring theological discussiors that new sur- 
round us on every side, rather than for the faithful of earlier 
days, reposing securely in Peter’s bark during a time of favor- 
ing breezes and unruffled waters. But of his zeal for what is 
highest and what is truest we have no doubt. His book, we 
are satisfied, is calculated to do far more good than harm, and 
in wishing that it may meet with the appreciation that it de- 
serves, we are happy in the knowledge that any success the 
work may achieve will assuredly not be a succes de scandale.” 


The June number of Zhe Lamp, published at Garrison, N. 
Y., is a noteworthy number, in that it is devoted exclusively 
to an exposition and defence of the primacy, both of honor 
and of jurisdiction, of St. Peter and his successors, the Bishops 
of Rome. It selects evidences from the writers of every cen- 
tury, from the Acts and the Gospels, and gives special atten- 
tion to England and the Holy See. The number contains a 
very useful and important summary for one who would speak 
or write in defence of the Holy See. 


Dr. Barry’s article, entitled ‘‘ Dante and the Spirit of Poe- 
try,” which appeared in the May CATHOLIC WORLD, was 
originally delivered as an address before the Literary Society 
of Wolverhampton, England, of which Dr. Barry is President. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (12 May): Notes the assembly of 50,000 Catholics 


at Albert Hall for discussion of the Education Bill. 
Speeches wert delivered by six life-long Liberals in de- 
nunciation of the manifold iniquities of the Bill. “ Alto- 
gether the meeting, in its numbers and enthusiasm, in 
the intensity and energy of the convictions it represented, 
and in the sum of the dynamic and spiritual forces it gave 
expression to, stands without parallel in the annals of 
English Catholicism.” Recalls a passage from Pallavi- 
cino’s history of the Tridentine council, in which the 
Cardinal, in giving a preliminary account of the reli- 
gious revolution, says that the chief answer put forth 
against Luther might have been less bitter, and he allows 
that it may be that Luther’s opponents, by declaring him 
a heretic before the time, made him to become one. 
(19 May): Summarizes the amendments proposed by 
Catholics regarding the Education Bill. Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., in replying to a statement made by the 
Bishop of London, shows what the Catholics have done in 
the cause of education. In a letter to the editor W. H. 
Kent, O.S.C., objects to the reference that indicates that 
Jansen was a disloyal member of the Church. Further- 
more Fr. Kent fails to see any trace of Christian charity 
in the treatment meted out by a Roman prelate to the 
writers whose work is, as we are told, to be censured in 
a forthcoming Syllabus. 

(26 May): The Education Bill is the occasion of a 
strong debate in Parliament. A few amendments were 
made whose benefit to Catholic and Protestant schools 
alike was of a doubtful kind. Rev. George Angus re- 
plies to a friend, to whom the perusal of his article en- 
titled “ Unreality” was painful. The writer of Liter- 

















ary Notes comments upon a quotation taken from THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD concerning John Stuart Mill’s rela- 
tion to the present condition of women in England. 
The recent demonstration on the part of women suffra- 
gists was, he thinks, a fitting commemoration of the first 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Stuart Mill. 
At the annual meeting of the Catholic Union pro- 
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tests were registered against the Primary Educational 
Bill now before Parliament. Prominent among those 
who spoke were the Duke of Norfolk, Rev. Dr. William 
Barry, Mr. W. S. Lilly, and Mr. Wilfrid Ward ——The 
Roman correspondent quotes Pius X. as sayirg that he 
believed that women should not vote. The ‘‘ News 
from France” contains a letter addressed by Cardinal 
Gibbons, in the name of the American hierarchy, to 
the Bishops of France. 

(2 June): Offers a tribute to the new Queen of Spain. 
The first clause of the Educational Bill has been 
passed. This means that schools that were formerly 
Catholic ‘will pass to the local authority, who may 
appoint Protestant teachers who may give instruction 
in the municipal religion every morning, while on two 
days in the week Catholic amateurs—but never the 
teachers—may give religious lessons to the Catholic 
children.” Literary Notes contains a reply to Dr. 
Hinsley who, in a letter in Zhe Tablet of May 26, criti- 
cises the literary reviewer for his defence of some ‘‘ mod- 
ern philosophers and others.” The Catholic opposi- 
tion to the Educational Bill continues in strength and 
volume. News from Rome informs us that on May 
27 sixteen Carmelite nuns were solemnly declared blessed; 
also that the Pope has quite recovered from his attack 
of sickness. 

















The Month: Considers, @ propos of ‘Mr. Birrell’s Education 





Bill,” the extent to which the supporters of the Bill 
have grasped the realities of the situation; and indicates 
how: the Bill may be amended into a form which will 
leave at least some reliable guarantee for the continuance 
of Catholic schools. It would seem clear that if to 
procure peace is the object in view, not the present Bill 
but a Bill developing the existing system on its own 
lines is what the country needs. Catholics, though the 
Bill provides for them, fear bigotry and prejudice, job- 
bery and undue parsimony on the part of local author- 
ities; hence arises the necessity of amending the Bill. 
Makes a plea, on behalf of the elementary schools, 





for ‘Fair Play and Freedom.” The Catholics, in order 
to safeguard the teaching, tone, and atmosphere of their 
schools, want a fair share of the educational rates and 
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taxes for the maintenance of their own schools. The 
freedom Catholics demand is the liberty to manage their 
own schools, subject, of course, to reasonable tests of 
efficiency. The teacher not only should be a Catholic, 
but should be, ‘and should be known to be, immediately 
responsible to Catholic managers, who represent the 
authority of the Church. R. H. Benson describes the 
impressions produced by the ceremonies of Holy Week. 
Recounts many curious legends regarding ‘St. 
Elmo’s Fire,” which is the name given to certain ghost- 
ly lights that are seen about the tops of masts and a 
ship’s spars in the heavy atmosphere preceding a storm, 
or towards its close. 








The National Review (June): The Episodes of the Month in- 


clude a lengthy discussion of Bismarck, and the present 
policy of the German Empire, occasioned by the publi- 
cation of The Life of Lord Granville; also a review of 
the crisis at Tabah, and the present status of the Educa- 
tion Bill. ‘Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out in his ad- 


.Mmirable speeches, which show that he understands the 


British people as thoroughly as M. Clemenceau under- 
stands the French people, this Bill will perish, not be- 
cause it offends this denomination or that denomination, 
but simply because it is a rank injustice which outrages 
all lovers of fair play.” “‘The Military Advantages of 
an Alliance with England” are set forth by A French 
Officer; and the Bishop of Manchester in ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion Bill” writes: “ What, then, is the main principle of 
the Bill? The principle is contained in two maxims: 
the first being, that there must be absolute public con- 
trol of all public elementary schools; and the second, 
that teachers being civil servants must not be subjected 
to religious tests any more than other servants of the 
State.”———In “‘The Native Crisis in Natal,” by F. S. 
Tatham, is a protest against the action of the Imperial 
Government, which all but neutralized the action of the 
Colonial Government of Natal-in putting down the up- 
rising of the blacks. ‘‘It is of the first importance,” 
says the writer, ‘‘that the white man’s rule be established 
and maintained with unfaltering hand.” ‘There are 
abundant evidences to show,” he continues, “that the 
chief factor of unrest among the blacks is a semi-religi- 
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ous body, affiliated to the negro Church of America, and 
called ‘The African Methodist Episcopal Church.’ An 
énergetic element of American negroes has been im- 
ported, with the distinct and definite aim of expelling 
the white man and building up an omnipotent black re- 
public in South Africa. There is a limit to what the 
whites of Natal will endure from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, from whom they naturally expect both support 
and sympathy. That limit has been perilously approached 
during the last few weeks.”———In ‘‘ The Future of Bel- 
gium” Emile Vandervelde maintains that Belgium’s best 
safeguard, at present, is her entente cordiale with Great 
Britain. But with Authority declining, and Democracy 
increasing in Europe, she may yet choose her own in- 
dependent destiny. John Milne writes on ‘“ Earth- 
quakes.” He concludes: “An earthquake in London 
would, however, be dangerous and expensive, but it 
would also be instructive, give work for the unemployed, 
and rouse feelings of sympathy between neighbors. 
London and other towns in this country have heard 
churchbells ring without the aid of man, and great stenes — 
have fallen from steeples on more than one occasion.” 
“A Rejoinder,” by Charles Lister, on “The Value 
of a Public School Education,” is also an apology for 
Eton.— Conscientious Objector writes on some of the 
short-comings of Mr. George Wyndham. ‘“ An impres- 
sion has been generally created that he, Wyndham, is 
apt to treat his responsibilities lightly and to play with 
words.” “American Affairs” are reviewed by A. 
Maurice Low.——‘“ England’s Position in Colonial Mar- 
kets” is treated by J. Holt Schooling. “Latin as an 
Intellectual Force in Civilization,” by Professor Sonnen- 
schein, is a glowing tribute to the influence of Rome. 

















Le Correspondant (10 May): A. de Lapparent describes the 





San Francisco disaster, and at the same time gives some 
interesting data regarding earthquakes. From the ob- 
servation of J. Milne, made under the auspices of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
conclusion is reached that California is, on account of 
its topography, especially predestined to earthquakes. 
In an article entitled ‘‘The Count Paul Stroganov,” 





De Lanzac de Laborie reviews the life and works of that 
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celebrated Russian reformer who was a favorite of Alex- 
ander I. 

(25 May): Francis Mury describes the steps that are 
being taken in China to establish some sort of a politi- 
cal constitution. At the bottom of the movement are 
the trade Corporations, to which the Chinese belong 
body and soul. These Corporations are very powerful ; 
they rule the economic and at times the political inter- 


‘ests of China. It is in the interests of this movement 


that the high Chinese functionaries are at present visit- 
ing the countries of Europe and inspecting their in- 
stitutions. In the “ Revolutionary Peril” Henri de 
Naussanne discusses the moral and material conditions 
of the crisis between organized society on the one hand 
and the Anarchists, Socialists, etc., on the other. 





La Quinzaine (16 May): In a recent brochure, entitled So/u- 


tion Libératrice, M: G. Aubray advocated an organiza- 
tion of free worship by private or public reunions. Cult 
or parish associations had no place in his scheme. M. 
A. Hahn criticises this pamphlet, and claims that its 
author does not distinguish that which actually is the 
law trom that which might be if the primary intentions 
were carried out, or from that which might be promul- 
gated under a sectarian majority. A. Ducrocq reviews 
at length the life and novels of Robert H. Benson. 
The events leading up to the Council of Algiers from 
the time of William II.’s visit to Tangiers, in 1905, as 
well as the decision reached by the Council, are related 
by Henry de Montardy. 

(1 June): L. Flandrin sketches the French Salons of 
the present year; the Beaux-Arts, and the Artistes Fran- 
gais, noting the death of those artists who have died in 
the past ten years, Puvis de Chavannes, Delaunay, Fran- 
gais, Cazin, Henner, Bouguereau, Carriére. A Peat 
gives a sketch of Eugénie de Guerin’s Journal and Let- 
tres. G. Stenger depicts the Bourbons up to the year 
1815. P. Archambault says that European civiliza- 
tion is finally turned toward a democratic form, and the 
Church is the greatest, perhaps the only, force capable 
of regulating and controlling its organization. Hence 
** Catholic democracy”’ is the need of the hour. 

















La Democratie Chretienne (8 May): Contains a short article on 
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the Apostolic Mission House at Washington. The writer 
describes the work done at the college and gives us a 
few instances of the success of priests who have com- 
pleted their course there and are now in the field of 
active missions. In conclusion the author prays that 
France may soon have such an institution without which, 
at the present time, the body of the French clergy is 
incomplete. 


Etudes (5 May): Antoine Malvy writes of the efforts of the 


Russian prelates for reform in the Church of Russia. 
He also suggests a course of action approved of by the 
archbishop of Finland, one who is well able to speak 
on Russian affairs. A. d’Alés contributes an histori- 





- cal sketch of St. Hippolytus. This article treats chiefly 


Revue 





of the person and work of the saint, and of the literary 
and hagiographical tradition concerning him. The ques- 
tion about the Pzlosophumena is left for future treat- 
ment. The value of physical theories is discussed by 
Pierre de Vregille. 

au Clergé Frangais (15 May): P. Gayraud writes that 
the administration of Church properties provided for in 
the Law of Separation can be tolerated by the Holy 
See, as a similar law was tolerated before. P, Vigo- 
roux directs attention to the new interest manifested in 
liturgical studies and sketches the development of the 
liturgy of the Mass P. Péries discusses a case of 
conscience: under what circumstances a teacher can 
read, or favorably review, books which have been for- 
mally condemned by the Church. F, Dubois writes 
at length concerning the problems presented by Bre- 
mond’s Newman, Psychologie de la foi, and says: ‘‘To 
pretend that the Newman theories do not tend to dis- 
place the viewpoint and alter the prospective of apolo- 
getics would be to fly in the face ot evidence; more- 
over, it seems impossible to deny that this change is 
an advance not a retreat. P, Ermoni mentions a 

















study by P. Delehaye on ‘St. Expedit.” The Savant 
Bollandist is more radical than the Italian critics (De 
Feis, Fedeli, Gighoni). He concludes it to be doubtful 
if the St. Expedit venerated to-day is the same as the 
martyr mentioned on the 18-19 April in the Hieronymian 
Martyrology. Vf he is the same, his mention in the 
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Martyrology would not be a sufficient reason to make his 
cult legitimate, for this Martyrology presents very extra- 
ordinary anomalies; it mentions Eusebius of Cesarea and 
Arius. . . . The cult paid to St. Expedit to-day is 
vitiated in its origin. A reply to a correspondent 
says that the condemnation of the Zssais of P. Laber- 
thonniére does not seem to include the brochure out of 
which the first chapter of the book was constructed. 
Makes mention of Lettres Indiscrétes, published by 
Jean de Bonnefon, to whom they were confided by their 
writer an Abbé, doctor of the Sorbonne, before his 
death. They are addressed to Cardinal Richard and 
criticise the administration of a diocese. A letter 
to the editor by a curé doyen suggests the wisdom of 
permitting the French priests to lay aside the soutane 
when traveling in the streets, lest they receive a knife- 
thrust or a pistol-bullet. “I am as ready as the next 
to die for my faith; but I feel no enthusiasm about 
dying for my soutane.”’ 

(1 June): J. Airandi writes on the Catholic press, and 
urges that: more work and better work be done. “By 
its antecedents, by the honorable position it still occu- 
pies, by the real merit of its ‘editors and contributors, 
by the confidence towards it displayed by the most emi- 
nent members of the episcopate and the priesthood, the 
Univers would seem designed to fulfil this function. 
With regret and great sorrow, I must say that it does 
so only to an unsatisfactory extent. . . . There is 
discord in the ranks of the Univers. There is a schism 
in the staff; of the celebrated journal which led the 
fight so long, in whose columns resounded the vibrant 
and and never to be-forgotten appeals of Louis Veuillot, 
the first of French journalists, there remain but two 
mutilated and decapitated pieces, raging against each 
other in a fratricidal war, to the great joy of their com- 
mon enemies.” Reviewing Father Lucas’ book on 














Savonarola, P. Turmel writes: ‘‘ Of course, no one any 
longer thinks of taking seriously the trial at Florence; 
it was an abominable parody of justice. On the other 
hand, we are aware of the value of the heavenly mission 
with which the eminent Dominican believed himself in- 
vested. Savonarola appears to us as a soul eminently 
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religious but exalté. We see in him a man who wished 
to regenerate the Church, who sacrificed everything, even 
his life, to attain this noble end; but who was the dupe 
of mystical illusions. On all the points the historians 
are in agreement. . . . If wecondemn him we must 
at least extend him the benefit of extenuating circum- 
stances. One must, above all, wish that Providence may 
now spare the Church such sad trials as those she has 
passed through. One must wish that religious authority 
may never be, I do not say unworthy of its mission, 
but unequal to its task; that it may of itself take the in- 
itiative in necessary reforms, without waiting for the 
imperious and menacing calls of the public conscience. 
Revolt, even when caused by flagrant abuses, is always 
supremely deplorable. The question is: Can it be 
avoided? and history seems to answer, No. At any 
rate, the Papacy which was successful in getting rid 
of Savonarola, has perhaps to regret a success without 
which it would probably have avoided Luther.” 
Rassegna Nasionale (1 May): C. Caviglione dedicates twenty- 
six pages to a careful résumé cf Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief, just translated into Italian. In the series of 
sketches of Italian Ladies of Olden Time, B. Felice pre- 
sents Clarice Orsini, wife of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
(16 May): F. Tocco writes on the Franciscan ideal, in- 
capable of being actually realized in the world, but bril- 
liant enough to illumine our life, still, after six centu- 
ries, to dissipate our clouds and give us hope ——X. 
contributes a brief description of Father Tyrrell’s new 
book, Lex Credendi. C. Caviglione criticizes adversely 
an article in the Studi Religiost by P. Minocchi on the 
new clerical culture, saying the authority of the writer 
in the field of the dead languages and his position as a 
priest will unfortunately give weight to the contradic- 
tions and errors he is here responsible for. S. Monti 
severely criticizes the book of ux womo semplice who at- 
tacked P. Semeria as a calumniator, declared him open to 
the charge of heresy and impiety, and called his theology 
very novel and wonderful. To Guilio Vitali the pub- 














lication of J// Santo and its condemnation gives sad 
thoughts on the present state of consciences. There has 
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been a reappearance of religious hatred, notably on the 
part of “‘clericals” waging a campaign of ignorance 
against the nobler and more illuminated clergy. Some 
clericals—not Christians, however—would wish Fogazarro 
expelled from the Church for having spoken a single sin- 
cere word; some liberals—surely very narrow—would 
wish to ostracise him for his submission. But, in fact, 
when the book and its condemnation shall have passed 
away, the moral value of his act will remain. 

(1 June): E. Ferraris, writing on the Biblical Question 
and the Society of Jesus,” draws attention to the stric- 
tures passed by P..Schiffini, S.J., on the Dominican, P. 
Lagrange, and quotes from the latter’s reply: “I need 
not answer a man who treats me as a liar and insinuates 
that I am a traitor to the Church. A proper answer 
would be too severe; or, rather, would not be given.in 
writing.” The simultaneous attack made by P.P: Schif- 
fini, Delattre, and Fonck, is said to suggest ‘‘a word of 
command.” ‘Not only is the historical method opposed 
by an @ priori method, but an honest method is opposed 
by a method of insinuations. Schiffini does not discuss 
the theories of Lagrange, he attacks his intentions.” 
Lessius, Maldonatus, Petavius, Bollandus are mentioned 
as types for imitation by their descendants. “It is pos- 
sible to silence free speech in the Catholic Church, but 
there remains the vast Protestant world, there remains 
the world of independent thinkers. Eliminate a Richard 


-Simon or a Loisy and there ‘rises a Renan.. I should 


cry Caveant.” 


Civilta Cattolica ( 9 May): Publishes the Italian translation of 


Fr. Meschler’s commentary upon St. Ignatius’ rules for 
“thinking with the Church,” to show the essential con- 
nection between Christian Catholicism and agreement in 
thought and in speech with the Pope as regards things 
of faith. Considers anti-clericalism in Italy a brutal 





denial of liberty of conscience and the worst enemy of 
national unity. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


TUDENTS of Irish History will derive much benefit from a careful reading 
of the suggestive outline prepared by Charles Johnston for his course of 
lectures at the Champlain Summer-School during the week beginning July 
23. Itis hoped also that many Reading Circles will consult the following 
synopsis in arranging plans for the coming year. 
THE MAKING OF THE IRISH RACE. 

The Four Great Races of Western Europe: Iberian, Ligurian, Scandina- 
vian, Central-European—Their Physical and Moral Characteristies—Repie- 
sentatives of These Four Races in Ireland: Fomorians, Firbolgs, Tuatha De 
Danaan, Milesians—Physical Character—Traditions of Each Race; Their 
Ethical Basis—Successive Migrations to Ireland—Milesian Supremacy—Or- 
ganization of the Four and Later Five Kingdoms of Ireland—Wars Between 
Them—The Cycle of the Red Branch in Ulster—The Leinster Cycle of Find 
and Ossin—King Cormac—Niall ot the Nine Hostages. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dr. Isaac Taylor—TZhe Origin of the Aryans. Borlase 
—The Dolmens of , Ireland. Col. Wood-Martin—Jrish Lake Dwellings. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde—TZhe Annals of the Four Masters ; The Story of Early Gaelic 


Literature. 
ST. PATRICK AND CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


The Ireland to Which St. Patrick. Came—His Coming and Journeys 
Throughout Ireland—The Confession—His Successors: Bridget, Columba, 
Columbanus, Gallus, Fursa, etc.—Religion, Art, and Culture Carried by 
Irish Scholars to Scotland, England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, and Iceland—Irish at the Court of Charlemagne—Scotus Erigena— 
Irish Knowledge of Greek and Hebrew—The Danish Incursions—Gradual 
Subjugation and Absorption of the Danes—Brian’s Victory at Clontarf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Professor J. Bury—S¢. Patrick. (1905.) Lady Fergu- 
son—Ireland Before the Conquest. Margaret Stokes—Zarly Christian Art 
in Ireland. Charles Johnston—Jreland, Historic and Picturesque. 


THE NORMAN INVASION. 

Roderick O’Connor and Dermot MacMurrogh—Earl Strongbow In- 
vited to Aid Dermot—Henry II.—De Courcy and De Lacy—Norman Keeps 
and Dungeons—The English Pale—The Fitzgeralds—Rebellion of Silken 
Thomas—The Wars of the O’Neills—Shane O’Neill—The Battle of the 
Yellow Ford—Spenser and Raleigh in Ireland—Contest Between Irish and 
English Law. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dr. P. W. Joyce—A Short History of Ireland. Dr. 
George T. Stokes—Jreland and the Anglo-Norman Church. T. Bunting— 
The Ancient Music of Ireland. 

WARS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

The Plantation of Ulster—The Stuart Kings—Thomas Wentworth, Lord 
Strafford—the Irish Rebellion of 1641—Owen Roe O’Neill—The Battle of 
Benburb—Death of O’Neill—Coming of Cromwell—Sack of Drogheda—Ire- 
ton in Ireland—Jacobite Wars of 1688-1691—Siege of Derry—Battle of 
the Boyne—Flight of the English King—Battle of Aughrim—Siege of Lim- 
erick—Sarsfield—French Aid—Tyrconnell—Treaty of Limerick. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: John Taylor—Owen Roe O'Neill. W. J. Fitzpatrick— 
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Ireland Before the Union. John F. Finerty, President of the United Irish 
League—/reland. 


THE RENASCENT IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 

The Penal Laws of the Eighteenth Century—Grattan’s Parliament--The 
Volunteers—Lord Edward Fitzgerald—The Rebellion of 1798—Robert Em- 
m2t—Daniel O’Connell—Catholic Emancipation—The Young Irelanders, 
Thomas Davis, Gavan Duffy, John O’Leary—The Fenian Movement of 1867 
—Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland—The Land League—Land Bills 
of Gladstone and Balfour—Home Rule Bills—County Councils—Wyndham’s 
Land Bill—The Gaelic League. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sigerson—TZhree Centuries of Irish History. Edited by 
T. W. Rolleston— Writings of Davis. T. W. Russell—Jreland and the Em- 
pire. Charles Johnston and Carita Spencer—Jre/and’s Story. Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, President of the Gaelic League—Literary History of Ireland. W.F. 
Wakeman—AHandbook of Irish Antiquities. Dr. P. W. Joyce—J/rish Local 
Names Explained. 

Charles Johnston began his studies of Irish history under the domin- 
ation of his stern father, well known in the House of Commonsas ‘‘Mr. 
Johnston, of Ballykilbeg,” who was a vigorous opponent of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party. Having convinced himself by long reading that he could not 
affiliate with the policy of the Orangemen, Charles Johnston is now a valiant 
defender of Ireland’s history as presented by the late John Mitchel and other 
impartial historians. His recent book, Zhe Story of Ireland, is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and shculd have a place in every school library, 
side by side with the approved histories of England. The larger work of 
Dr. Joyce, entitled Zhe Household History of Ireland, and his condensed 
volume, Zhe Concise History of Ireland, published by Longmans, Green & 
Co., are still held in high esteem and must be consulted by all who wish to 
know the latest developments of critical research. 

A circular issued by the State officers of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
of New York contains the cheering statement of progress in these words: 

We are greatly encouraged by the reports we are receiving from locali- 
ties and parish schools, as to the pregress made in the study of ‘‘Irish His- 
tory.’ The hearty co-operation which we are receiving frcm the clergy, and 
the earnest efforts of the teachers and others in charge, cannot but be con- 
ducive to the advancement of this important subject. In connection with 
this matter, it occurs to your officers that this subject can and should be 
recognized by the officials of the State department of education, and granted 
a certain number of counts toward a certificate. Is there any reason why 
Irish History should receive less consideration than English History, or 
Roman History, or Grecian History? All these are electives in the various 
high schools of the State, and receive a certain number of counts toward the 
State certificates. If this were done, the pupil taking up the study of Irish 
History would add to his store of knowledge and at the same time gain a 
material increase in the number of counts toward the certificate he is striving 
for. Pupils should be encouraged to become familiar with the history of the 
land of their forefathers, and, as an incentive, prizes should be offered for 
those becoming most proficient in the study. We would recommend that 
suitable prizes be furnished by the County Boards. 
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Hon. James E. Dolan, the National President of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, is a fine type of his race. His workin urging the study of Irish 
History, and in forming special night schools, has met with remarkable 
success. 

Daniel F. Cohalan, on behalf of the United Irish-American Societies, 
has reported the good news that the New York State Board of Regents, ata 
meeting held April 26, 1906, approved the giving of credit marks to the 
study of Irish History. Eugene A. Philbin and Edward Lauterbach, mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents, ably presented the arguments that were unani- 
mously ratified. 

Irish History was made part of the Boston school curriculum recently by 
order of the School Board. In the grammar school grades the History of 
Ireland will form part of the supplementary reading in connection with the 
study of American History, just as the History of England, France, and 
Spain is called on for reference in this study. 

In the high schools Irish History will be an elective and taught in con- 
nection with the two history courses, on modern European history, beginning 
with the year 800. This arrangement has been incorporated in the new 
schedule of studies for the high schools which has been revised by Superin- 
tendent Brooks and approved by the board. The text-book to be used is 


Irelana’s Story, by Johnston. 
s * * 

Commenting on the refusal of certain officers of the French army to dis- 
grace their uniforms by entering Catholic churches to take part in the Gov- 
ernment’s work of taking inventories of the Catholic property, the Free- 
man’s Journal says: ‘‘It is easy for a Catholic to enter into the feelings of 
these French officers, when they are face to face with the alternative of either 
committing a revolting sacrilege or of ruining their military career. In the 
morning of life they joined the army, filled with enthusiasm at the prospect 
of serving their country. Prepared to sacrifice their lives if need be for 
France, they never anticipated that a time would ceme when they would be 
called upon to trample under foot their religious convictions in carrying out 
orders of their military superiors. When the crucial moment came, and they 
had to make a choice whether they would be loyal to their conscience or 
whether they would endanger their professional career, they did not hesi- 
tate, but willingly braved all consequences rather than be guilty of dis- 
loyalty to their God.” 

* * 2 

Peter Rosegger, the peasant writer, was a sickly child who proved too 
weak to be put to the regular work of the farm. In some odd corner he un- 
earthed an old wormeaten book, Writings of the Life of Jesus Christ, His 
Mother Maria and Many Saints of God. He puzzled through it until he 
could read it all. His family was delighted with his achievement, and he 
was soon in great demand to read to the sick and the dying and the corpse 
watchers. He was apprenticed to a tailor, but he was so much more inter- 
ested in the newspapers out of which the patterns were cut than in the gar- 
ments that he was not much of asuccess. With his first savings he bought a 
People’s Calendar, which he read aloud to the peasants. Not having enough 
money to buy the next season’s number, he supplied the want by writing one 
himself, and thus began his literary career. Up to his twenty-second year he 
had only two months’ schooling. He is to-day recognized as the national 
poet of Styria, a Ph.D. in the Rupert Carola University, a medal has been 
struck in his honor by the Austrian Government, and he has been made a 
Chevalier of the order of the Iron Crown. M. C. M. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
Lex Credendi. A Sequel to Lex Orandi. By George Tyrrell. Pp. xviii.-256. Price $1.75. 
The Problem of the Pentateuch. An Examination of the Results of the Higher Criticism. 
By Randolph H. McKim, D.D., LL.D. Pp. xvii.-136. Price $1. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

The Lover of Souls. Short Conferences on the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Reverend 
Henry Brinkmeyer. Pp. 180. Price $r. ye: of the Sundays and Festivals; with 
an Introduction, Parallel Passages, Notes, and Moral Reflections. By Very Rev. Corne- 
lius J. Ryan, D.D. 2vols. 2d edition. Price $4.50. /n the Brave Days of Old. His- 
torical Sketches of the Elizabethan Persecution. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. New 
Edition. Price 70 cents. Great Catholic Laymen. By John J. Horgan. Pp. 388. 
Price $1.50. Short Spiritual Readings for Mary's Children. By Madame Cecilia. 


KENEDY & Sons, New York: 
.. Billy Glenn of the Broken Shutters. By Anthony Yorke, Illustrated. Pp. 26r. 


Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: 
Excerpta ex Rituali Romano. Pp. x.-423. Price $1 net. 


THE GRAFTON PREss, New York: 
The Boy and the Outlaw. By Thomas J. L. McManus. Pp. vi.-408. Price $1.50. 


MAGDALA ComPANY, New York: 
Miriam of Magdala: A Study. By Katherine F. Mullany. Pp. 100, Price $1. 


THE HOBART ComPANny, New York: 
A Soldier's Trial: An Episode of the>Canteen Crusade. By General Charles King. Pp. 
Vii.—333- 4 
J. FiscHER & BROTHERS, New York: 
Kyriale sive Ordinarium Misse. Edition A. Gregorian Notation. Pp. viii.-80. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston, Mass.: 
The Court of Love. By Alice Brown. Pp. 211. Price $1.25. 


ANGEL GUARDIAN PREsS, Boston, Mass. : 
The Irish in America One Thousand Years Before Columbus. By Martin J. Mulloy. 
Pp. 146. 


HERBERT B. TuRNER & Co., Boston, Mass.: 
Enigmas of Psychical Research. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. Pp. ix.-432. 


B. HERDER, St. Louis: 

The Early Scottish Church. Its Doctrine and Discipline. By Dom Columba Edmonds, 
Monk of Fort Augustus. Pp. 306. Price $1.60. Richard Raynal, Solitary. By Robert 
Hugh Benson. Price $1.25. Pearl; or, A Passing Brightness. By Olive Katherine 
Parr. Price $1.10. Westminster Series: The Witness of the Gospels. By*Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor A. S. Barnes, M.A. Price, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. The 
Existence of God. By Right Rev. Canon Moyes, D.D. The Annual Retreat. Medita- 
tions and Spiritual Conferences for the Use of Religious who make their Retreat An- 
nually. By the Rev. Gabriel Bouffier, S.J. Translated from the French by Madame 
Cecilia. Price 95 cents. Zhe Law of the Church. A Cyclopedia of Canon Law for 
English-Speaking Countries. By Ethelred Taunton. Pp. 652. Price $6.75. 


BROWNE & NOLAN, LTD., Dublin, Ireland: 
Irish Catholics and Trinity College. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. Pp. vii.-141. 


VicToR LECOFFRE, Rue Bonaparte, Paris: 
Questions d'Histoire et d' Archeologie Chrétienne. Par. M. Jean Gueraud. Price 3/7. 50. 


PLON NOURRIT ET CIE, Paris, France: 
La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre. By Thureau Dangin. Pp. 542. Price7 /7. 50. 


LIBRAIRIE FISCHBACHER, Paris, France: 
Apropos de la Séparatien des Eglises et de l'Etat. By Paul Sabatier. Pp. Ixxxiv:-216. 
Price 3/7. 
GusTAVo GILLI, Barcelona, Spain: 
Luchas Del Alma _Instrucciones 4 las Hijas de Maria y 4 las Personas Piadosas, 
Por el Abate Edelin. Traducidn por el P. Dionisio Fierro Gasca, Escolapio. 
426. Price, pesetas 2'50. La Cosmogonia Mosaica: en sus Relaciones con la Ciencia y los 
Descubrimientos Histéricos Modernos. Por el P. Juan de Abadal, S.J. Pp. 106. 
Price, pesetas 1'50. studios Candnicos. Por. D. Antolin Lépez Peldez. Pp. 291. 
Price, Ts 3. Musica Religiosa. O Comentario Teérico Practico Del Motu Proprio, 
Porel P. L. Serrano, O.S.B. Pp. 178. Price, pesetas 1'50. 
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